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From Chambers’ Journal. 
IsIs.* 


Turs is a book that will probably be misunder- 
stood by the word-catchers and line-and-plummet 
critics. They will describe it as only another tour 
in Egypt, that tells nothing new, and can tell 
nothing new, since everything has been already 
told a score of times. And this is to some extent 
a fact—yet quite untrue. The book is a tour in a 
terribly betravelled country, and it adds no more 
to our knowledge of Egypt than the Sentimental 
Journey does to our knowledge of France. Yet, 
like that work, it is full of ve + it is full of 
pictures absolutely original; and although the 
people it treats of, and their classes and occupa- 
tions, are the same that have become so familiar 
to us, they are represented in a light so strange as 
to be sometimes startling. In many respects, the 
author flatly contradicts all former travellers. To 
him, the country, even in its wildest and dreariest 
aspects, isa paradise ; and the character of the very 
worst of the inhabitants has points of relief that 
enchant him. The reason is, that he carried his 
own atmosphere with him, through which he saw 
and felt ; or that he diffused his own spirit through- 
out the whole of visible nature, till the objects he 
beheld seemed to become a portion of himself, and 
he of them. To understand this, it is only nec- 
essary to read the following eloquent burst, elicited 
during a morning stroll in Nubia :—** God only 
knows what occasioned the pleasure I then felt in 
being alone, seeing I am the least solitary creature 
upon earth ; but it was a pleasure ; and day after 
day I sought it, sometimes before the faintest 
dawn had reddened the cool orient, sometimes in 
the depth of night, when the moon, walking with 
her white feet over the desert, invested sand, 
rocks, and rivers, with the pale splendors of a 
mimic day. One morning, having risen and landed 
considerably before dawn, I found some difficulty 
in following the path, and therefore, proceedin 
beyond the narrow strip of cultivation, directed 
my pee 8 southward over the sand, along the 
hedge of the prickly mimosas which separated the 
desert from the aie. How entire was the silence 
of this stillness! There existed nothing to fear, 
yet I was not altogether without a certain —— 
apprehension that some evil might befall me; but 
this did not amount to a sense of real danger, 
otherwise it would have sent me back to the river ; 
but the feeling was just sufficiently strong to en- 
able me, with Gray’s school-boy, to ‘snatch a 
fearful joy.’ The moon on one side of the heavens 
was going down, while on the other I looked in 
vain for that pearly gray which comes forth, like a 
modest spirit into the sky, to announce the ap- 
proach of Aurora. From time to time, I paused 
and gazed around me; and though years, long 
years, have since that morning, I am 
“eee still for the delight I then enjoyed. 

**Let me not appear extravagant if I declare, 
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that the whole universe seemed to have melted, 
with all its grandeur, into my soul, The idea did 
not present itself to me, that I was a part of what 
I saw, but that I was the whole. The conscious- 
ness of all things around me melted, as it were, 
into mine, or else I lent my consciousness to the 
material universe. I know not how a man may 
be brought into such a frame of mind, but this I 
know, that to taste again of similar enjoyment, I 
would willingly, had I the power, traverse half 
the earth ; and most other persons, I feel assured. 
would do the same. The charm, however, may 
have consisted in the combination of circum- 
stances. All around me lay extended the im- 
measurable desert, clothed with lights and shad- 
ows of the strangest kind by the setting moon. 
Here were patches of white sand converted by the 
magic of light into snow-drifts; and there arose 
pinnacles of glittering rocks, sheathed apparently 
in silver, and piercing the amethystine ether, alive 
with clustering constellations. At distant inter- 
vals, I caught a glimpse of the Nile, its mirror-like 
surface slightly tremulous in the fading moonlight. 
And then the firmament—was it not full of God? 
All the fables, all the religion, indeed all the in- 
tellectual life of ancient Greece, seemed to be 
painted there in everlasting colors. Every con- 
stellation evolved or evoked a world of thought. 
There Argo steered its eternal voyage toward Col- 
chis, there the mighty hunter, Orion, drew his glit- 
tering bow, there the virgin Cassiopeia sat on her 
starry throne, and there the hair of Berenice waved 
in golden brightness among the gods. Above all 
these, extended lovingly across the heavens, the 
white track made by the milk of Hera’s breast, 
which, as it fell from the summit of Olympus, was 
converted into countless stars.’’ 

This extract is the key to the book ; which will 
now be seen to contain the imaginative traveller’s 
views of Egyptian life and scenery. Such views, 
it will be observed, are by no means inconsistent 
with correctness in fact. The facts may be true, 
though seen through a poetical medium ; and, in 
deed, there are various portions of the volumes 
which discover a shrewdness of observation by no 
means common even among the most prosaic of 
travellers. We would rather turn, however, in 
the mean time, to the personal character of the 
traveller, since that had so great an influence on 
the impressions he received. ‘This curious bit of 
autobiography he gives apropos of some specula- 
tions on the Bedouins, ‘I regard what I am now 
writing very much in the light of a confession, in- 
tended not by any means to exalt myself, but that 
the reader may be gratified by thinking how much 
more wisely he or she has thought and acted than 
Ihave. For this reason, all the truth—as far at 
least as it is connected with the subject—shall out 
here. Shortly after marriage, I retired with my 
wife to a = the sea-shore, for the 

urpose of maturing and carrying out a plan we 
fad long formed ‘This nine wy Chetinundom 
altogether, traverse the Mediterranean, and join 
some of thé tribes of Bedouins in the desert about 
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exccution, I studied assiduously the Arabic lan- 
guage, and read daily the Koran and the histories 
and traditions of El-Islam; that I might not on 
my arrival among the Ishmaelites be an entire 
stranger to their system of ideas and belief. That 
we did not pursue and perfect this plan, was owing 
to no caprice or infirmity of purpose on our part, 
but to the adverse influences of fortune ; and now 
that the time for realizing the wishes of those days 
has gone by, and given me other ties and pros- 
pects, I confess it has been one of the lasting re- 
grets of my life, that we were not then enabled 
tou make the desert our home, amid those fierce 
and lawless wanderers, who scorn the yoke of sul- 
tan or pacha, and are to all intents and purposes 
their own masters.” After this, the following 
will amuse : ** Will the reader pardon me if I ex- 
hibit a trait of personal vanity! When I arrived 
at Thebes, I had one of the handsomest beards in 
the world ; black as jet, and descending in curls 
and waves over my breast, This was a great rec- 
ommendation to me among the Arabs, and I fear 
I must attribute to it much of the influence I pos- 
sessed over them. Often and often, while passing 
along the streets of Gournou, Karnac, and Luxor, 
the women and the old men, as they sat on the 
stone mastabah beside their doors, would exclaim 
to each other: ‘ Wallah, has not he a beard?’ ”’ 
St. John adds, that this magnificent beard has 
long since gone to the tomb of all the Cupulets. 
That may be true of the identical ** commodity of 
hair ;”’ but, if it has gone, it has left behind it, to 
our certain knowledge, a very respectable suc- 
cessor. 

Imagine the figure this beard would cut at a 
breakfast in the desert like the one thus described : 
‘* Just as the sun showed himself above the Ara- 
bian mountains, we reached a sheik’s tomb, old, 
dilapidated, and deserted. Here we determined 
to ‘breakfast, and Abou-Zaid and Mohammed 
kindled their charcoal fire in the interior, while 
we sat on the sand without, leaning lazily against 
the wall, smoking our pipes, and feeling the pleas- 
ant warmth of the sun falling on our cheeks. My 
reputation as a philosopher has long ago been done 
for with the reader, and therefore I need affect no 
reserve, but go on indulging with more Homeric 
freedom than Homer himself, in my descriptions 
of eating and drinking. Just imagine a sheik’s 
tomb on the edge of the desert, surrounded by fine 
soft sand, studded here and there with the delicate 
feathery mimosa, whose fresh, bright green leaves 
were put gently in motion by the morning breeze ; 
imagine the emerald valley before us, and behind 
the Libyan waste, with the consciousness we were 
just about to enter upon it; then imagine five 
camels, crouched like so many huge cats on the 
sand, eating perfectly at their ease the prickly 

lants, which, to save them the trouble of motion, 
Mohammed had cut and thrown before them; 
lastly, imagine brimming bowls of coffee, aromatic 
and rich with cream, fresh white cakes covered 
with marmalade, kabobs crackling from the fire, 
eggs, fresh cheese, and half-a-dozen other luxuries, 
with an appetite like a wolf's, and you will be able 
to form some idea of the breakfast we made over 
the remains of some dear old derwish, who prob- 
ably had spent his life in doing good, and now in 
death lent his tomb as a breakfast parlor to a 
couple of wandering infidels from the west !”’ 

Mr. St. John had an opportunity of seeing one 
of the famous slave-huntin jes on the march 
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account of the victims is strangely different from 
what we should have expected. ‘‘ Crossing over 
to the right bank, we witnessed a very strange 
exhibition. This was a small Turkish entamp- 
ment, where we saw, soldiers of nearly all nations 
returning from the interior of Africa, bringing 
along with them a large company of female slaves. 
Of these, a majority were negresses, and the re- 
mainder Galla or Abyssinian women. ‘They were 
kept in a large fold, like sheep, with an enclosure 
of calico stretched on poles, to protect them from 
the gaze of strangers; but they contrived, poor 
girls, to exhibit their beauty in spite of their jeal- 
ous owners ; for, getting on tip-toe, and resting 
their chins on the calico, they showed us, as we 
passed, their laughing faces. Some of them on 
the following night managed to get out, and the 
excitement they created in Korosko is not to be 
described. The honest Turks, their masters, 
fatigued by their long march across the desert, 
had fallen fast asleep, and so also had the native 
guardians set over the female slaves. The oppor- 
tunity was not to be overlooked, so they resolved 
to enjoy a few hours of freedom, which they spent 
as they pleased in the village, drinking, singing, 
and dancing with the Nubians, till they judged it 
time to return to their prison, where in the morn- 
ing they were all found, looking as innocent as if 
nothing had happened.” This is likewise a curi- 
ous trait. ‘* From contemplating this landscape, 
we were suddenly roused by a wild cry issuing 
from a narrow ravine in the eastern mountains. 
At first, it was impossible to decide whether the 
sound we heard betokened rapture or agony. 
Presently, however, it was repeated, and our 
Arabs and Nubians recognized the well-known 
zagharit, or shrill shriek of joy, uttered by the 
women of the valley when in the enjoyment of 
unusual delight. Whoever has heard a railway 
whistle at midnight, in some remote valley, may 
form some conception of this sound. There is 
nothing else like it in nature. It is produced by 
rolling the tongue up into a sort of pipe, and then 
forcing the voice through it in a manner altogether 
inexplicable to me. When ten or twelve women, 
however, join in the zagharit, it seems to pierce 
the brain, and persons unaccustomed to it imme- 
diately put their fingers in their ears.’’ This 
**eldritch skirl,” it seems, was performed on the 
— of a wedding going on in the ueizhbor- 
ood. 

But we must now come to Mr. St. John’s ad- 
venture in the Mummy Pits, of which so interest- 
ing an account is given by Leigh. He had some 
difficulty in obtaining guides, for his party were 
mobbed by the women, who sought to prevent 
their husbands from being tempted by money to 
risk their lives from the mephitic exhalations 
which had already proved fatal to many. ‘* But 
as Pharaoh’s heart was hardened against the 
Israelites, so were ours made worse than the flinty 
rock against these poor daughters of Ishmael, who, 
however, determined not to be conquered easily, 
but crowding round us, sobbing and shedding 
tears, saluted our ears with hostile epithets, such 
as dogs, pigs, unbelievers, Jews, with whatever 
else their connubial or maternal rhetoric could 
supply.’’ This difficulty overcome, they proceeded 
to the place. ‘In conformity with the national 

ractice, the Arabs, having stripped nearly naked, 

nelt upon the sand, and repeated certain prayers, 
as being about to undertake an enterprise full of 





homewards from the interior of Africa; but his 


danger. Their leader, an old man with an ex- 
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tremely white beard, then taking eo lamp, 
0 


assed round a projection of the rock, followed b 
bis two sons, and entered a narrow passage whic 
we ourselves had failed to discover. I followed, 
and Vere, with Suliman and the other Arabs, 
brought up the rear. After me for some 
time, the cavern suddenly expanded, and presented 
to the eye a prospect of infernal magnificence. 
The roof, rising like that of some vast cathedral, 
was black as night, while innumerable gloomy 
aisles, apparently interminable, stretched away 
on all sides. The walls, the pillars, the niches, 
the tabernacles—in one word, all we saw, ap- 
peared to be cased with black crystal, which, 
sparkling and glittering as the lights passed on, 
suggested forcibly to the mind the idea of hell, 
towering and dilating before one in Satanic grand- 
eur. Everything around wore a fuliginous aspect. 
In the floor were chasms of unknown depth, de- 
scending between black rocks, moist and slippery ; 
while the most loathsome effluvia, — as 
those of Avernus, filled the atmosphere, and in- 
spired me with a feeling like that of sea-sickness. 
Had we taken in with us two or three hundred 
Fellahs, and disposed them in long lines down the 
aisles, with torches in their hands, we might pos- 
sibly have formed a tolerable conception of those 
stupendous hypogaea, As it was, our few small 
lights suggested the idea of glow-worms moving 
in darkness through infinite space. 

“* What inepired the Egyptians with a fondness 
for such localities, it is hard to say. There was 
certainly something sublime in their habit of 
mind ; but then itis equally clear, that when they 
visited these subterraneous tombs, the air could 
not have been so offensive or pestiferous as it is at 

resent. The change was evidently brought about 
- some accidental conflagration, which might at 
any moment be repeated ; for in all the vaults and 
chambers of the interior, linen, cotton, palm- 
leaves, dry as tinder, are profusely scattered on 
all sides, ready to be ignited by the first chance 
spark that may fill among them. In this case, 
the whole would instantaneously be in a blaze, 
and the effluvia issuing from such a mass, with 
innumerable mummies of men, women, and croco- 
diles, broiling, seething, and frying in a confined 
space, may, nw, be more easily imagined than 
described. Escape would be impossible. Every 
soul in the cavern would be overtuken by imme- 
diate death ; and it would then, perhaps, be cen- 
turies before the people of Maabéd would again 
resume courage to act as guides. Here and 
there the budies of those who had fallen in the at- 
tempt to explore the place, present themselves as 
startling mementos to future travellers. Vere, as 
we crawled along, put his hand on the face of one 
of these victims. The bats were innumerable ; 
and, striking against us in their flight, attempted 
to crawl down our breasts, or up under our Fez- 
caps. I once or twice put the point of my thumb 
or finger into the mouths of those which had fallen 
to the earth ; for I should observe, that the pas- 
sage at length contracted, and became so low, that 
we were forced to creep along on our hands and 
knees. 

‘** While I was pleasing myself with the idea 
that I should soon be in the adyton, where, in the 
midst of crocodiles, red-haired girls were sacrificed 
to Typhon, I felt suddenly a strange swelling of 
the heart, like that which in some circumstances 
is said to precede death; my breathing became 
obstructed, and darkness came over my eyes, so 








that I could not clearly distinguish the candle I 
carried in one of my own hands, . . . . On 
reaching the mouth, the guide threw himself on 
the sand, while I sat in a state of stupor for nearly 
half an hour. Some time after, our friends re- 
turned, bringing along with them mummies of 
crocodiles. ‘They were covered with dirt, soot, 
and sweat, but did not appear to have suffered 
particularly from the effects of malaria. , 
The Arabs now volunteered to enter a second 
time, to bring out other mummies, among which 
was one of a red-haired girl, unquestionably the 
most hideous relic of mortality I ever beheld. 
It was naked to the waist ; the stomach and abdo- 
men were pitted in ; the skin was black; and the 
head, loosened by time, shook in the socket, and 
turned round, trembling and grinning at the least 
motion. My disgust and horror combined to in- 
spire me with regret for having thus rifled the 
tomb. I could not take the fearful mummy along 
with me into my boat; the Arabs refused to 
restore it to its resting-place ; and, therefore, not 
knowing what better to do, I laid it gently on the 
sand of the desert, where, if the thing were prac- 
ticable, it was devoured by the half-famished 
hyeenas, to which nothing that can possibly be 
eaten comes amiss, I have often since then been 
haunted by the image of that girl, who had slum- 
bered quietly in her tomb fur 2000 years, till dis- 
turbed by my Frankish curiosity. How I came to 
yield to this morbid sentiment is more than I can 
explain, since, on all other occasions, I had re- 
sisted its influence. Possibly, the wish to possess 
a red-haired mummy—remembering, as I did, the 
tradition that such persons were habitually sac- 
rificed to the principle of evil—overcame my 
better feelings.” When St. John was sufficiently 
well to walk, the Arabs took up the crocodiles, 
and putting them on their heads, the whole party, 
European and native, marched towards the boats, 
forming a strange procession. 

The Nile, on which they embarked, has of course 
the power of raising any amount of enthusiasm in 
our excitable traveller, ‘*The Nile seems a 
mighty epic to me, gushing forth in darkness 
amid lands unknown, then emerging with its blue 
waters into the light of history, and reflecting as 
it flows innumerable monuments, replete with 
es grandeur, and ancient almost as the 
globe itself, creating, hy slow deposits, a whole 
country as it advances towards the sea, and ex- 
citing through countless ages a gratitude and an 
admiration which habitually degenerated into 
idolatry. The sky, also, which everywhere hangs 
enamored over this mighty river, suggests to my 
fancy ideas too lovely to be invested with lan- 
guage. Clouds, no doubt, have their charms, 
especially when, blushing with crimson, and suf- 
fused with golden light, they pile themselves u 
in the Orient, to witness and accompany the birth 
of day, or spread themselves like a gorgeous fune- 
real-pall over its death-like descent into the west. 
But give me a sky of unstained blue, which rises 
in infinite altitude over the earth, the image of 
eternal purity, through which the sun travels 
daily like a god, with not a vapor to intercept one 
of his rays in its descent towards the habitations 
of man. Here, indeed, there is no variety. Da 
after day, the morning breaks with unsullied bril- 
liance, and the same immitigable glory accompanies 
its close. It is a serene monotony, productive of 
ever-va ing reflections—a calm suggestive of un- 
speakable delight, a beauty resulting from unity 
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which fills the soul with infinite yearnings after 
eternal beatitude.”” The superstitions of the river 
are singular. One of them relates to a certain 
Sheik Said, who is supposed to preside over the 
destinies of its mariners. ‘‘ Inspired with this be- 
lief, every sailor who passes up or down the river, 
however scanty may be his means, casts into the 
water a small offering of bread for Sheik Said. 
Superstition is not logical; the pious Arabs, 
therefore, perceive no contradiction in attributing 
to the spirit of the derwish unity and multitude. 
They believe, in defiance of metaphysics, that his 
soul, descending into the river, infuses itself into 
a number of little fishes, which, as the bread floats 
miraculously towards the shore, ascend, put their 
heads above water, and eat it. ‘Thus refreshed, 
the material soul of Sheik Said returns to his tomb, 
and there, brooding over the events of his mortal 
life, and the attributes and perfections of God, 
continues from age to age plunged in immeasur- 
able felicity.” There is another Sheik Haridi, 
whose tomb among the rocks is haunted by a great 
serpent, said to come every day to devour the 
offerings left for him by the pivus mariners. While 
looking for this tomb, St. John met with rather a 
h ous adventure. ‘ We crossed the gap, and 
there found a path, not more than nine inches 
wide, running out along the face of the cliffs, 
round a bluff projection which beetled ont for 150 
feet overhead. I still tremble as I recall to mind 
that dreadful place. Observing that it led toa 
grotto cut in the rock, about 350 feet above the 
valley, and imagining this might be the retreat of 
the serpent, S ieiient. if possible, to reach it. 
Suliman, with superstitious eagerness, took the 
lead. ‘The path, narrow as it was, had been ren- 
dered more perilous by the action of the sun and 
air, which had crumbled it away in several places, 
so that there was scarcely anything on which to 
rest the foot. At our departure from the semi- 
cone, we ran, of course, no danger, but ere we had 
advanced twenty paces, the depth beneath us had 
increased to 60 or 70 feet ; we were compelled to 
move cautiously, with our faces against the per- 
pendicular cliff, holding by little unevennesses or 
projections of the rock, the difficulty and the peril 
augmenting every moment. The cold perspiration 
now bursts over my whole frame as F sameuihie 
my sensations. When I looked down between 
my feet, and beheld the tremendous height be- 
neath, my head became giddy in an instant ; and 
to this hour it is inexplicable to me how I did not 
immediately let go my hold and tumble back- 
wards. Suliman was about two paces in advance, 
and, not to frighten him, I made no allusion to the 
hideous depth, but observed quietly, that I thought 
we had better return, to which he very readily 
assented. We, therefore, began to make our way 
back, my fingers clutching the rock convulsively, 
and my brain whirling with terror. I recollect, 
distinctly, that at one point of our retreat the 
rocks seemed to have grown more friable, as little 
bits came off in my hand ; but I dug my nails into 
it till the blood almost came, and in this fashion 
worked my way back, until I stood once more on 
the summit of the semi-cone, with much the same 
feelings that a man gets out of a mortar just about 
to explode.” 
But almost every page would furnish a quota- 
tion, and our space is scanty. We conclude, 
therefore, by way of a striking wind-up, with a 
storm, and advise the reader to go the book itself, 
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the above, and in such variety as to be adapted for 
all modes of thought. ‘It was getting towards 
evening, the sun lay obscured behind a thick cur- 
tain of vapor, and along the edge of the horizon 
for miles stretched a blood-red belt, reposing on 
mountains of black clouds, and pressed down, as it 
were, and narrowed by dense masses of the same 
color from above. The air, where we stood, 
seemed to have lost all motion ; there was a hush, 
a stillness, a silence, which we felt to be painful. 
Once or twice I fancied here and there over the 
crimson glow, slight, evanescent corruscations of 
blue and yellow, like the phenomena which indi- 
cate the approach of the Simim, The pleasure I 
experienced in gazing at this stupendous panora- 
ma, unrolled before us by nature, was mixed with 
awe. It seemed as if the natural course of things 
were about to receive some great and sudden 
shock, As it happened, there were no villages 
near, or dwellings of any kind. At intervals, a 
few scattered palms stood up against the sky, their 
towering forms relieved strangely aguinst its start- 
ling colors. Presently, a low murmur, suggesting 
extreme remoteness, was heard in the west, as if a 
great army were approaching the valley under 
cover of those fuliginous pore. Bond Every mo- 
ment the sound increased in loudness, until at 
length our ears were smitten by the full roar of 
the hurricane. But the wind did not come alone. 
To our eyes, it seemed to have lifted up the whole 
Libyan desert, and to have hurled it in vast clouds 
into the sky. No phenomenon in nature ever 
appeared more grand to me. Sometimes the 
surging sand-clouds suggested the idea of a whole 
continent on fire, with its smoke ascending in 
stifling and immeasurable masses to heaven, an 
idea which was strengthened by streams of red 
light bursting here and there through the gloom, 
and imparting to the sandy particles, hurled aloft, 
rolling and fluctuating in the air, the appearance 
of fame. In a few moments, we were involved in 
the driving sand, which, entering our mouths, 
nostrils, ears, and eyes, excited. sensations inde- 
scribably painful. We had by this time retreated 
to the river’s bank, where, throwing our cloaks 
over our heads, we sat down in the lea of a shel- 
tering ledge to let the storm pass.” 





Tue Messrs. Harper have issued the concluding 
number of Mr. Lossing’s invaluable ‘‘ Field Book of 
the Revolution.’’ The work we have frequently re- 
ferred to as the complement of every revolutionary 
history. Very few books published in America have 
had the same pains bestowed upon them. Not only 
is the compilation accurate in details, but it includes 
facts and documents with difficulty procurable else- 
where. Mr. Lossing’s admirable designs, maps, por- 
traits, autographs, &c., are, of course, the great feat- 
ures of the work. As the work is now completed, 
with all the requisite frontispieces, titles, and an 
ample index, book-buyers may secure all the numbers 
at once, and add them to their collection —™M Y. 
Times. 


Mr. Luter Tucker, of Albany, has commenced 
the publication of a weekly paper entitled the Coun- 
try Gentleman, the objects of which are pretty 
well expressed in the caption. The farm, the fireside, 
the garden, the orchard, the current news, and the 
markets, get a fair share of attention. Mr. Tucker’s 
long connection with the Cultivator and Horticultur- 
ist guarantee the character of his new enterprise.— 





where he will find abundant materials as good as 


N. Y. Times. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


In the republics of the ancient world and of the 
middle ages, the forum and the tribune were the 
places from whence the greatest popular influence 
was exercised ; and as the rude liberty which the 
nations of those days were capable of enjoying 
was expanded, these elements of popular power 
increased in the same proportion. But in Eng- 
land, us the middle classes have made their way 
up into the administration of public affairs, they 
have brought with them their business habits, and 
their very good custom of confining their attention 
to the point before them, and of valuing a few 
plain remarks filled with facts bearing upon it, 
more than fine-turned empty sentences. 

It is generally supposed that the English race 
upon the other side of the Atlantic are not ani- 
mated with the same love of directness and point ; 
that, while there is a popular demand for more 
skill in a public man in + om rhetorical displays 
which delude the judgment quite as often as they 
excite the fancy, there is less call for the higher 
qualities of the statesman, for broad and compre- 
hensive views, accurate knowledge, skill in its 
application to circumstances, capacity for patient 
labor, quickness of comprehension, and sterling 
common sense. Such ideas have been gathered, 
not without reason, to a certain extent from the 
public press of the United States, and to a certain 
extent from the speeches of some of its public men. 
But they are incorrect. 

It is undoubtedly true, that, in a country where 
the daily journals are counted by thousands, and 
read by everybody, there are many conducted 
with but moderate ability, and possibly not un- 
frequently with a little too much verbosity. But 
the better class of newspapers in New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, &ec., will compare favorably 
with most of the English journals, in the style, 
tone, and temper of their leading articles, and the 
statesmanlike mode of treating their subjects. So, 
too, it is undoubtedly true, that in a countr 
where every man of ordinary fluency of speec 
may find audiences at the many public meetings 
held for political and other purposes, and a place 
for his efforts in the columns of the next morning's 
papers, some persons will obtain a hearing whose 
taste will fall short of the canons of art. And in 
the Congress even, while the public business is 
dragging its slow length along in the committee- 
rooms, there will be some, perhaps too many, 
speeches made for ‘‘ Buncome,” not unlike, in 
style and pertinency, those astonishing productions 
with which Irish members sometimes illuminate 
the House of Commons. But such men are meas- 
ured at their true value in America.as well as 
here, and are tolerated only while the better men 
of the country are off the stage. 

The capitol at Washington is to the lounger 
what Hyde Park, Kensington Gardens, the morn- 
ing concert, a dejeuner in the country, or (in 
1851) a five-shilling day in the Exhibition, or the 
Royal Academy rooms, are to the Londoner—a 
place where a vacant hour can be agreeably killed ; 
and thither the gay world to ‘do the murder 
with Yankee directness of pur Up the 
broad, dusty, sun-burnt avenue they go in crowds, 
if that woebegone street ever can crowded. 
They mount the magnificent flight of steps which 
leads to the eastern front, pass the triple colon- 


nade, and enter the rotunda, with its marble, 








tobacco-covered floor. If there be no debate of 
interest in either house, the stream diverges here ; 
some go to the Senate to hear grave senators dis 
cuss the items of an Indian bill; some to the 
House to listen to a member considering a bill for 
the relief of the widow of John Smitk, and re- 
galing his audience with the local politics of a 
county in Texas or Jowa. But by far the greater 

rt will find their way to the library, where the 
atest fashions, the last engagement, the chances 
for the presidency, the newest book, the last night’s 
flirtations, and the to-night’s dances are jum- 
bled up in a characteristic conversational mé- 


E 


ge. 
When a debate of interest is to take place in 
the Senate, it is generally well known beforehand. 
It is talked over in society much as if it were a 
show for the amusement of the weaker sex, and 
senators are besieged for places upon the floor of 
the chamber. As the time approaches, the gal- 
leries begin rapidly to fill; and before the hour 
arrives, galleries, lobbies, and the floor are 
crowded—many a pe | face usurping the seat 
and desk that should be filled by graver—stolidity, 
perhaps. The vice-president calls the senate to 
order, the business of the day is disposed of, and 
then the expected debate begins, fonts till the 
audience are tired (sometimes longer), and then 
the performance breaks off, like Dumas’ play of 
Monte Christo, to be renewed the next day. This 
semi-theatrical way of conducting the discussions 
of this eminent body has given to them a charac- 
ter peculiar to themselves. The debates are not 
so much debates as a succession of orations, elabo- 
rated with care, delivered with oratorical effect, 
and generally treating the subject with a philo- 
sophic completeness not usual in England. 
he Senate has much changed since we first 

knew it. None of the great triumvirate remain. 
Clay and Calhoun, the embodiments of the princi- 
me of union and disunion, have gone to their final 
ome, amid the tears of friends, the respect of 
foes, and the lamentations of the republic ; Web- 
ster has left, to fill the responsible position of 
chief adviser to the president; Benton, too, the 
father of the Senate, after forty years of public 
service, has been rejected by his State, and has 
lately been returned to the lower house by his 
more immediate constituency ; Clayton and Bu- 
chanan are no longer there ; Cass, indeed, remains, 
and there are others of great reputation at home. 
But the gentlemen we have named, almost the 
only ones known in Europe, have left the scenes 
of which they have long formed the central point 
of interest. 

Mr. Calhoun was a man of remarkable forma- 
tion, physical as well as psychological, and exer- 
cised an influence on the southern portion of the 
Union which will long outlive even the young 
disciple of his school. Tall, thin, with sunken 
cheeks and rigid lips, his long grizzled hair thrown 
in confusion off his square forehead over the back 
of his head, he attracted the attention of the vis- 
itor at once by the nervous energy with which he 
noted every proceeding of the Senate, and by the 
brilliancy of an eye which seemed to have drank 
up the vitality from the rest of his attenuated 
frame. When he rose to speak, the Senate was 
silent. The little noise of business which some- 
times rustles the quiet even of that staid body was 
hushed, and senators sat waiting the words of the 
southern oracle. Never was a Delphic priest 





more oracular. His jagged sentences were short, 





concise, almost mysterious in their solidity. As 
he warmed with his subject, his thin sombre-clad 
frame rose to its utmost height; and, with an 
eye fired to intensest heat, but fixed ever on one 
spot on the floor of the chamber, and with a hand 
nervously jerking in unison with his speech from 
an elbow pinned to his body, the champion of the 
divine right of slavery piled syllogism on syllo- 
gism with a rapidity that set at defiance the 
capacities of even the most practised listener, and 
sat down at the close, leaving his audience bewil- 
dered by the subtlety of his metaphysics, and 
overwhelmed by the concise force of his logic. In 
his social intercourse this remarkable man was 
one of the most fascinating persons we have ever 
met, Easy, fluent in conversation, wonderfully 
intelligent and enchanting on any subject he 
touched, considerate towards others, kind and 
attentive towards young men, he exercised a per- 
sonal influence such as, we have been told, no 
other man enjoyed in America, except his great 
rival, Mr, Clay—an influence the more pernicious, 
as his doctrines in regard to slavery were op 

to all just ideas of human liberty, and as his views 
upon the American Union, if carried out, would 
involve that happy land in the horrors of civil 


war. 

Mr. Calhoun had not long passed away before 
he was followed by his great antagonist, Mr. Clay, 
who lived, however, long enough to see the end 
of that terrible contest which the genius of his 
adversary had excited, and the triumphant asser- 
tion of the doctrines of nationality of which he 
himself was, in his life, the great embodiment. 
The name of this extraordinary man was better 
known in Europe than that of any other American 
statesman, except Mr. Webster; but the notices 
which filled the English press upon his death 
showed that his character was not appreciated. 
The vital idea of his political creed was the nation- 
ality of his country. When his young mind gath- 
ered its early and most vivid impressions, those 
first ideas which sink into the human heart as 
deep as its ineradicable instincts, the United States 
were just at the close of that long war with this 
country, which left them, with independence, 
traditions of oppression and of hate. And when, 
@ young man, a entered upon the duties of life, 
he again found them involved in another contest 
with the old traditions yet unextinguished. The 
great political lesson he drew from such sources 
was an ardent love of country, a love which rose 
to a controlling principle, and compelled his devo- 
tion in every emergency. Hence he became a 
Protectionist, to establish the peaceful arts in that 
loved country, to quicken its industry, to elevate 
its —— and to make it independent of the 
world. Hence, when the maintenance of high 

rotective duties threatened the existence of the 

nion, he abandoned for the time his favorite 
policy, and projected, and carried, a compromise 
measure, which restored peace to the nation, and 
enabled it to adjust its financial policy when the 
excitement had passed away. Hence he was ever 
an advocate for prospective emancipation of the 
slaves within his own state; hence, too, no one 
was more jealous than he of the interference of 
the agitators of the North in those domestic ques- 
tions which the national constitution had left to 
be settled by the South. And, hence, he was 
found the most zealous advocate of the new Com- 
promise Bill, which he believed (we think, incor- 
rectly) would forever settle these vexed questions. 
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From his readiness to make compromises, nis 
statesmanship has been doubted here—doubted 
most unjustly ; for, what is all important legisla- 
tion but a compromise, where extreme views are 
sacrificed to a moderate mean? To abandon a part 
of one’s principles in the face of an adverse major- 


ity, for the sake of carrying the remainder, shows ‘° 


quite as strong a devotion to them as the abandon- 
ment of the whole under the same circumstances. 
And yet eminent statesmen have been much lauded 
for the latter course by the journals loudest in 
their condemnation of the American man of com- 
promise. 

The winning ways of Mr. Clay have been so 
often made the theme of praise by his countrymen, 
that Englishmen have become familiar with the 
story of his fascinations. His tall, lean form ; his 
homely features, so full of infinitely varied expres- 
sion, that no hand, not even that of the sun itself, 
could give its true spirit; his mild, energetic eye, 
full of liquid fire when he was roused ; his sandy hair, 
carelessly pushed away from his noble forehead ; 
his big, ungainly mouth, opening to emit the most 
silvery pathos that ever rolled on mortal ear; his 
negligent dress, with his cravat tied always askew, 
and a coat that would hang off the back ; his con- 
stant companion, the snuffbox—are all vividly 
stamped in the memory of any one who ever saw 
him in the Senate. With what indescribable 
grace and ease he moved among his brother 
senators! With what a winning kindness of man- 
ner he greeted the stranger, no matter how humble ! 
With what a lordly imperiousness he domineered 
over an antagonist! When it was known that he 
was to speak, the Senate chamber was filled with 
the beauty and fashion of Washington ; for, like 
all men of generous warmth, he was adored by the 
sex, who delighted, sometimes almost too literally, 
to hang upon his lips. ‘The orations he was used 
to pronounce on such occasions will probably die 
away and be forgotten. They were not filled with 
that philosophic spirit which could alone prevent 
their sinking with the subjects they concerned, and 
float them down the stream of time. Their charm 
was in the irresistible manner of the man, in the 
sweet and touching tones of his voice, in the ex- 
quisite grace of his manner, in the conviction 
which they carried to the listener that they were 
the generous outpourings from the deepest recesses 
of the heart of a true man—a conviction which 
lifted him above the regions of criticism into the 
atmosphere of faith. Idlers and roués, women of 
fashion and dandies, as well as senators and politi- 
cians, listened to his every word. Their dull blood 
paid a noble tribute to the better sentiments of 
our race, by bounding more quickly through their 
veins at his touch. t us not be understood as 
saying that Mr. Clay’s speeches were mere oratori- 
cal displays ; they were much more—they were 
well-arranged treatises on the various subjects 
to which they related, but nothing beyond. The 
inspiration which charmed was in the orator, in 
the bold statesman bringing forward his great 
measures (for Mr. Clay originated more measures 
than any other man of his time in America), or in 
the dreadful foe, pushing his antagonist at every 
point. From all these causes he exercised as 

at an influence as any orator of his times. 
‘housands loved him who had never seen him ; 
tens of thousands of strangers mourned a personal 
friend when he died. His boldness and energy 
animated everything he touched; and long after 





his speeches are forgotten the student will read 
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the traces of the public career of Henry Clay in 
the legislation of half a century. 

The death of Mr. Clay left Mr. Webster the 
undisputed great man of his country.* For more 
than forty years they had been together in the 
front ranks of the public service. They began 
opposed to each other, but the best part of their 
lives was spent contending for the lead of the con- 
servative party. Coming from a new state of the 
west, Mr. Clay began his congressional career by 
leading the support of the democratic party to the 
administration of Mr. Madison, was an advocate 
of the war of 1812, and was one of the agents se- 
lected to negotiate the peace. Mr. Webster, on 
the other hand, represented the more peaceful 
views of commercial New England, and began his 
— life in opposition, as a federalist. Peace 

rought with it a dissolution of existing parties. 
The feeble administration of Mr. Monroe, during 
most of which Mr. Webster was not in Congress, 
was occupied with the birth and development of 
new and great questions, and closed with a bitter 
contest for the presidency. The present division 
of parties dates from the administration of Mr. 
John Quincy Adams, of which Mr. Clay was the 
first adviser in the cabinet, and Mr. Webster the 
chief supporter in Congress. When General Jack- 
son was elected to the presidency, they both went 
into opposition, and until Mr. Clay died, a few 
months since, continued to divide the affections of 
the whig party. 

In personal a pearance, in character, in style, 
in nearly oongiiien, Mr. Webster is the — 
of what his great rival was. All who saw him in 
England some years ago were struck with the in- 
tellectual appearance which has won for him the 
epithet of *‘ godlike,”’ in the somewhat exaggerat- 
ing vernacular of America. He is tall and portly, 
with a large frame, and the solid carriage of an 
Englishman. His dark features—so dark as to be 
almost swarthy in some lights—are chiselled, not- 
withstanding their almost colossal proportions, 
with all the delicacy of Grecian art. His thin 
rigid lip lies firmly closed when his face is in re- 
pose , his large, ia, brilliant eyes are overhun 
and almost entombed by a noble forehead, whic 
rises high and broad over his face, and stamps him 
instantly to the beholder as a very remarkable 
man. ‘The only person we remember to have 
seen at all resembling him is General Radowitz, 
of Prussia, who, without his moustache, and with 
a little more and darker hair, would pass very well 
for atwin brother of the great American senator. 

Mr. Webster has had the unusual fortune to 

lace himself not only in the front rank, but be- 
fore every one in his country as an orator, at the 
bar, in the Senate, before popular assemblies, and 
on literary occasions. As he has lately published 
a revised and complete edition of his speeches, 
under the editorship of another American orator 
and statesman, favorably known in this country, 
Mr. Edward Everett, we are able to give one or 
two extracts to justify our opinion of his merits. 


* This article was written two months since, but its 
publication unavoidably delayed. The melancholy death 
of Mr. Webster has taken place in the interim. The pro- 
found sensation with which it has been received in Amer- 
ica attests the estimation in which he was held by those 
who knew him best ; and the eulogiums it has produced 
go far beyond the measure of praise we have bestowed. 
America has lost her greatest man, and the world one of 
its statesmen, at a time when conservative men cannot be 
spared in the west. 





His style, both of manner and matter, is eminently 
characteristic of the part of the country he has 
represented in Congress all his life. He is always 
cool, clear, and well arranged ; intelligible beyond 
a possibility of misapprehension ; never warm in 
his exordiums, sometimes rising into true poetry 
in his perorations ; delivering himself with straight- 
forward ease and without theatrical display; and 
aiming rather at convincing the reason than at 
carrying the imagination by storm. Hence there 
are few, perhaps none, of his efforts that had the 
immediate effect of the more fervid orations of 
Mr. Clay ; there are none that will not live and be 
read long after Mr. Clay is remembered as an 
orator only by popular tradition, They are spoken 
in a concise, pure English, such as is used by no 
other orator of the present we 6 they are always 
limited to the matter immediately before him, 
on which they are complete and exhausting. 
There is a constant tendency to philosophic gen- 
eralization and deduction which reminds us very 
much of Burke, whom Mr. Webster seems to have 
studied, and often also of Bacon. There is scarcely 
a paragraph in the six volumes which does not 
contain some general truth, elucidated often in 
the most casual manner from the statement with 
which he is more directly concerned. ‘There is no 
lack either of fancy or imagination, though the 
former is more to 4 met with than the latter, 
always tempered by good taste into exceeding 
delicacy. With all this the speeches are thoroughly 
done, and the most is said for his side of the case, 
whether in law or politics. 

These six volumes of Mr. Webster's works form 
the most important contribution to the political 
literature of America, since the writings of the 
framers of the Constitution—perhaps it is not too 
much to say the most important contributions 
ever made. They will be hereafter an essential 
manual and text-book to the foreigner desiring to 
comprehend that complicated system of polity, and 
the questions which have arisen in its workings. 
While they are as peculiarly American as any- 
thing that ever fell from Mr. Clay’s lips, their 
philosophic tone lifts them above the horizon of 
the nation for the study of the world. It is im- 
possible, from such a mass of matter, to make an 
single, or, indeed, any half-dozen selections whic 
will do justice to a criticism. But, as we are 
sketchers rather than critics, we shall content 
ourselves with two short extracts, neither of them 
among the more eloquent or admired passages of 
the orator, one as exhibiting his extraordinarily 
concise and picturesque mode of stating an argu- 
ment, the other as showing the tendency to phil- 
osophic generalization of which we have spoken. 

R drier subject than the Sub-treasury Bill could 
hardly be imagined. The question before the 
Senate was what should be done with the public 
moneys while in the treasury—whether they should 
be deposited in banks, to increase the capital of 
the country, or whether they should be removed 
from circulation, and locked up in charge of offi- 
cers to be appointed for that purpose, to await the 
wants of the government. In the course of a 
remarkable speech on the subject, Mr. Webster 
drew the following fine picture of the difference 
between the social systems of America and Eu- 
rope, which we commend to all for its force and 
its truth :— 


In the old countries of Europe there is a clear and 
well-defined line between capital and labor ; a line 
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which strikes through society with a horizontal sweep, 
leaving, on one side, wealth, in masses, holden by 
few hands, and those having little position in the 
laborious pursuits of life; and, on the other, the 
thronging multitudes of labor, with here and there 
only an instance of such accumulations of earnings as 
to deserve the name of capital. ‘his distinction, in- 
deed, is not universal and absolute in any of the 
commercial states of Europe, and it grows less and 
less definite as commerce advances ; the effect of com- 
merce and manufactures, as all history shows, being 
everywhere to diffuse wealth, and not to aid its ac- 
cumulation in few hands. But still the line is greatly 
more broad, marked, and visible in European nations 
than in the United States. In those nations, the 
gains of capital and wages, or the earnings of labor, 
are not only distinct in idea, as elements of the sci- 
ence of political economy, but, to a great degree, 
distinct, also, in fact ; and their respective claims 
and merits, and modes of relative adjustment, become 
subjects of discussion and of public regulation. Every- 
body may see that this is a state of things which does 
not exist with us. Wehaveno such visible and broad 
distinction between capital and labor ; and much of 
the general happiness of all classes results from this. 
With us labor is every day augmenting its means by 
its own industry ; not in all cases, indeed, but in 
very many. Its savings of yesterday, therefore, 
become its capital of to-day. On the other hand, 
vastly the greater part of the property of the country 
exists in such small portions, that its holders cannot 
dispense altogether with their own personal industry. 
If, in some instances, capital be accumulated to what 
may be called affluence, it is usually disintegrated 
and broken into particles again, in one or two 
generations. The abolition of the rights of primo- 
geniture ; the descent of property of every sort to 
females as well as males; the cheap and easy 
means by which property is transferred and con- 
veyed ; the high price of labor, the low price of land ; 
the genius of our political institutions ; in fine, every- 
thing belonging to us counteracts large accumulation. 
This is our actual system. Our politics, our consti- 
tutions, our elementary laws, our habits, all centre in 
this point, or tend to this result. From where I now 
stand to the extreme north-east, vastly the greater 
part of the property of the country is in the hands 
and ownership of those whose personal industry is 
employed in some form of productive labor. General 
competence, general education, enterprise, activity, 
and industry, such as never before pervaded any 
society, are the characteristics which distinguish the 
people who live aud move and act in this state of 
things such as I have described it. 
Our second extract is from the speech on the 
residential protest, delivered in the Senate in 
837. During the presidency of General Jackson, 
a bitter quarrel sprang up between him and the 
Senate, growing out of his violent removal of the 

ublic deposits from the Bank of the United States. 
This act received the formal censure of the Senate, 
to which the president replied by a protest. This 
caused in its turn the debate of which the speech 
we make a short extract from formed a part. The 
reader will see at once that such a controversy 
between the executive and a branch of the legisla- 
ture, involved the whole subject of constitutional 
government, and the limits of constitutional power, 
and afforded the orator an opportunity of trains of 
thought far deeper than the immediate question 
at issue. [low Mr. Webster used the opportunity 
will be scen by the following passage :— 


The first object of a free people is the preservation 
of their liberty ; and liberty is only to be preserved 
by maintaining constitutional restraints and just di- 
visions of political power. Nothing is more deceptive 
or more dangerous than the pretence of a desire to 
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simplify government. The simplest governments are 
despotisms ; the next simplest limited monarchies ; 
but all republics, all governments of law, must im- 
pose numerous limitations and qualifications of au- 
thority, and give many positive and many qualified 
rights. In other words, they must be subject to rule 
and regulation. This is the very essence of free 
political institutions. The spirit of liberty is, indeed, 
a bold and fearless spirit ; but it is also a sharp- 
sighted spirit ; it isa cautious, sagacious, far-seeing 
intelligence ; it is jealous of encroachment, jealous of 
power, jealous of man. It demands checks ; it seeks 
for guards ; it insists on securities ; it intrenches 
itself behind strong defences, and fortifies itself with 
all possible care against the assaults of ambition, and 
passion. It does not trust the amiable weaknesses of 
human nature, and therefore it will not permit power 
to overstep its prescribed limits, though benevolence, 
good intent, and patriotic purpose go along with it. 
Neither does it satisfy itself with flashy and tempora- 
ry resistance to illegal authority. Far otherwise. It 
seeks for duration and permanence. It looks before 
and after ; and building on the experience of ages 
which are past, it labors diligently for the benefit of 
ages tocome. This is the nature of constitutional 
liberty ; and this is our liberty, if we will rightly 
understand and preserve it. Every free government 
is necessarily complicated, because all such govern- 
ments establish restraints, as well on the power of 
government itself, as on that of individuals. If we 
will abolish the distinction of branches and have but 
one branch ; if we will abolish jury trials and leave all 
to the judge; if we will then ordain that the legislator 
shall himself be that judge ; and if we will place the 
executive power in the same hands, we may readily 
simplify government. We may easily bring it to the 
simplest of all possible forms, a pure despotism. 


Notwithstanding the length of this quotation, 
we cannot leave this speech without adding the 
highly poetic description it contains of England, 
as ‘‘a power to which, for purposes of foreign con- 
quest and subjugation, Rome, in the height of her 

lory, is not to be compared ; a power which has 
dotted over the surface of the whole globe with 
her possessions and military posts, whose morning 
drumbeat, fellowing the sun, and keeping com- 
pany with the hours, circles the earth with one 
continuous and unbroken strain of the martial airs 
of England.”’ 

We have lingered so long in the Senate chamber 
that we have little time left for the more irregular 
debates of the other house. We leave with regret. 
We could have wished for a few words for Benton, 
the veteran statesman from the west of the Mis- 
sissippi, richer in political experience than any 
living American but Webster ; richer even than he 
in his accumulation of facts bearing upon the in- 
terests of his country. The political position of 
Cass, as the leader of the democratic party, the 
statesmanship and fame of Seward, the reputation 
left in the Reante by Buchanan, the manly elo- 
quence of Crittenden, the integrity which has 
earned for Davis the name of ‘ Honest,’’ the in- 
tense native vigor of Corwin the ‘ wagon-boy,” 
and the acute intelligence, ripe scholarship, poetic 
fancy, wonderful fluency, and impassioned energy 
which gained for Choate the admiration of the 
Senate during his brief career, deserve more than 
this omnibus notice. But we must hasten away 
from all this to the House of Representatives, and 
can linger but a moment even there. 

One who has gathered his ideas of that body 
from the racy hashes of the New York Herald, 
served up with the piquant sauce of the Times, 
would be disappointed on seeing it. Instead of a 
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collection of rude men for the rather rude per- 
formance of public business, in a place congenial 
both to the men and the business, he finds him- 
self in a hall of exceeding beauty, with only one 
failing, and that perhaps of not much consequence, 
that nobody can hear what anybody else says. 
Polished marble columns, vying in Prov with 
the verd antiques of Italy, support a dome of 
glass, through which the chastened light falls be- 
low. The seats of the members, rather less than 
two hundred and fifty, are ranged in the form of 
an amphitheatre around the speaker's chair, each 
with a mahogany table before it, and with the in- 
separable spittoon. In the gallery which runs 
around the hall behind the colonnade, he will ob- 
serve here and there a lady, perhaps a companion 
with her, though that is not essential, and like- 
wise a few visitors on the floor below. If an un- 
interesting person is speaking for home consump- 
tion, and the chances are that it will be so, he 
will see the few members present writing at their 
desks, or reading the morning papers, which are 
supplied to them in the House by the government, 
or carelessly lounging in the aisles chatting with 
each other. All are uncovered ; otherwise there 
is quite as little order as in the House of Commons 
during a speech of Mr: The fingers of 
the clock point to the end of the hour for which 
the orator is privileged to prose, the hammer of 
Mr. Speaker falls relentlessly in the middle of a 
sentence, and the unexploded eloquence must be 
bottled up till the publication of the whole in 
pamphlet form, to show the constituents at home 
that their representative has not been idle. A 
favorite of the House next rises and catches the 
eye of the Speaker. We will suppose (we speak 
of a few years since, when we saw the Congress), 
we will suppose it to be the member from Boston, 
young in years but ripe in political knowledge and 
the science of polity. He already commands, by 
his eloquence and his integrity, a lead in the 
House which he is destined the next session, when 
the conservative party shall be in the majority, to 
preside over asSpeaker. ‘* Mr. Winthrop”’ is an- 
nounced. The few members in the chamber take 
seats about him; those in the lobbies come in, 
and the ladies from the library take possession of 
the gallery. The orator is a spare man, with a 
pale, intellectual face, and the bearing of high 

reeding which marks the New England gentle-| 
man. ‘ihe chief representative of a family which | 
traces its descent through successive generations 
of honorable public service in America to a dis- 
tinguished connexion in the mother country before 
the settlement of the colony, he has raised its rep- 
utation to a yet higher point by his brilliant ca- 
reer. From presiding over the popular branch of 
the legislature of Massachusetts, he was transferred | 
by the constituency of Boston to Washington, | 
where, as we have already said, he was, on the 
accession of his party to power, made Speaker of 
the popular branch. He proved himself so able a 
statesman in these responsible situations, that he 
was selected as the successor of Mr. Webster in 
the Senate, when that gentleman became foreign 
minister. But the radicals coming into power, 
he was soon displaced in favor of a gentleman 
much esteemed in England as an agreeable com- 
panion, but known in America more as a professor 
of philanthropy than as a statesman, Mr. Charles 
Sumner. 

He begins in measured tones, and with a quiet 











manner, stating his propositions broadly and dis- 
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tinctly ; as he proceeds he warms into more life 
and grace. The illustrations from classic and 
English literature, which fall from him almost un- 
consciously, attest his scholarship ; his chaste lan- 
guage bears witness to his taste, and his compre- 
hensive views are evidence of his statesmanship. 
We detect at once influences of Mr. Webster, who 
may have been the Gamaliel of his youth, in the 
gentlemanlike dignity and the philosophic tone. 
There is not the same power, not the same me- 
tallic solidity, not the same impressive eloquence 
(who could expect them from another’), but we 
find the germs of all, well cultivated and developed. 
We observe, too, an upright bearing, a nice sense 
of honor, and an adherence to principle, without 
which a statesman is the more a curse to his coun- 
try the more shining are his qualities. And we 
do not wonder as he sits down at the influence 
which these qualities ‘have gained him in the 
House, creditable alike to him and to it : nor are 
we surprised at his success as we trace his subse- 
quent career. 

The views of so rising a statesman with refer- 
ence to this country are not uninteresting. Since 
his retirement from the Senate he has published 
his various speeches in a handsome volume—a 

ractice not uncommon in America, and commend- 
ing itself to politicians who are not afraid to have 
the record made up in their life. We make a 
short extract from a speech on Oregon in the 
House of Representatives :— 


I intend no disrespect to any gentleman who hears 
me ; but as [ have listened to the heroic strains that 
have resounded through this hall for some days past, 
in reference to the facility with which we could mus- 
ter our fleets in the Pacific, and march our armies 
over the Rocky Mountains, and whip Great Britain 
into a willingness to abandon her pretensions to Ore- 
gon, I have wished that some Philip Faulconbridge 
were here to reply, as he does in Shakspeare’s King 
John, to some swaggering citizen of Angiers : 





Ilere’s a large mouth, indeed, 

That spits forth death, and mountains, rocks, and seas ! 
Talks as familiarly of roaring lions, 

As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs ! 

He speaks plain cannon, fire and smoke, and bouxce. 


And against whom are all these gasconading brava- 
does indulged? What nation has been thus bethumped 
and bastinadoed with brave words? I have no com- 
pliments to bestow on Great Britain, and am not here 
as her apologist or defender. But this at least I can 
say, without fear of imputation or impugnment, that, 
of all the nations in the world, she is that nation 
which is able todo us tke most good in peace, and 
the most harm in war. She is that nation with whom 
the best interests of our country demand of us to go 
along harmoniously, so long as we can do so without 
a sacrifice of unquestioned right and honor. She is 
that nation, a belligerent conflict with whom would 
put back the cause of human civilization and improve- 
ment more than it has advanced in half a century 
past, or would recover in half 2 century to come. 
Peace between Great Britain and the United States is 
not a mere interest of the two countries. It is an in- 
terest of the world, of civilization, of humanity ; and 
a fearful reckoning will be theirs who shall wantonly 
disturb it. In this view, Mr. Chairman, I cannot help 
deploring the principle of hatred towards England 
which seems to have been recently inscribed by not a 
few of our public men as the ‘rst article of their po- 
litical pened 


One of the most interesting men in the House at 
the time of which we speak was Mr. Adams, a 
venerable man of eighty years, who had passed 
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near seventy of them in the public service. He 
began as secretary of legation in a mission to 
Europe, of which his father, then the head in 
council of the revolutionary party was the chief. 
Ile was successively representative, senator, min- 
ister to England, commissioner to negotiate a 
peace at Ghent, foreign minister, and president— 
and when we knew Washington had again returned 
to the lower house. It was never our good for- 
tune to hear him speak, though we used frequently 
to see him. Among his countrymen he was 
everywhere known as the “old man eloquent.” 
He was an old man, with a large bald head, trem- 
ulous with age, and an eye full of fire. When he 
spoke, we have been told that members gathered 
about him and actually sat under him, lest a word 
of his wisdom or his passion, as his mood might be, 
should escape them. He was a man of immense 
learning, as well as most-varied political experi- 
ence, and his memory is pronaall held in high 
esteem in America. 

The present representative of the United States 
in England was also at one time a leading member 
of the conservative party in Congress, as his 
brother, Mr. Charles Jared Ingersoll, was of the 
democratic party. And the late estimable Ameri- 
can minister, Mr. Abbott Lawrence, was also at 
one time a very prominent member of Congress 
from Boston—the predecessor of Mr. Winthrop we 
believe—but that was before we were there. 

It would be useless to catalogue the names of 
other members, of more or less influence or stand- 
ing at home, but unknown in Europe. The Con- 
gress is unfortunately not made up entirely of such 
men as we have endeavored to picture. In a large 
country like the United States, with a scattered 
and diversified population, some men of coarse 
speech and rough ways will find their way to the 
National Assembly. ‘The House of Commons has 
had its Fergus O'Connor, not to name others ; and 
who could expect that in a body which includes 
with the representatives from the polished cities 
of the Atlantic, those from the mines of California, 
the shores of the great Salt Lake and the whole 
frontier of civilization, there would be none of the 
elements that make up life in those places? But 
the better class are in the ascendency in numbers, 
and greatly so in opinion and influence. And 
though occasionally scenes such as those we some- 
times see in the Times make the Englishman 
laugh and the American blush, in the main the 
business is well managed, the legislation bears 
marks of care, and the work of Congress, acts and 
eerie, shows evidence of elevated statesman- 
ship. 





From the Examiner. 
HOMES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


A nook about Homes at this time of year has a 
claim to be called seasonable which none will call 
in question, nor should the talk about them be 
less welcome because the Atlantic stretches between 
the homes described and our own. Exports and 
imports are not such precious interchanges as the 
friendly greetings that now cordially pass each 
week between men of the same speech and lineage, 
and we have a hearty welcome, as is fitting, for 
whatever brings them nearer and closer to us. 
Seventeen Homes of American Authors are selected 
in the book before us, sufficient being kept in reserve 
for a second volume ; and we are glad to quote a 


HOMES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS.—SONNET TO HIRAM POWERS. 


feeling displayed in it. ‘‘ Although there are no 
Abbotsfords, which have been reared from the 
earnings of the pen, among our authors’ homes, 
yet we feel a degree of pride in showing our 
countrymen how comfortably housed many of their 
favorite authors are, in spite of the imputed neglect 
with which native talent has been treated. Au- 
thorship in America, notwithstanding the want of 
an international copyright which has been so sorely 
felt by literary laborers, has at last become a profes- 
sion which men may live by.”’ Right glad are we 
to hear it—and that no Grub-street garrets have 
been interposed before that desirable consumma- 
tion. To judge by the goodly, the quaint, the 
rich or the fanciful, but in every form the comfort- 
able-looking mansions here depicted, the authorial 
profession in America would seem to have sprung 
up at once, full arm’d and provision’d, as the very 
goddess of wisdom herself dia: and many a strug- 
gling critic and poet among ourselves, we donbt 
not, will look wistfully at these latticed, terraced, 
trellised, wood-embowered, classical retreats, that 
look equally comely and cosey whether in city, or 
on river banks, or bordered by lakes, or neighbored 
by forests, and that sometimes (as in Mr. Everett’s 
case) flower into a noble and pictured library, 
looking for all the world like some lettered retreat 
in one of our ancient colleges. May all such in- 
crease and multiply, say we! ‘* American authors,” 
a sentence in one of the memoirs tells us, ‘‘ like 
all other Americans, have the faculty of earning 
their own living, and, when they fail to do it by 
authorship, are not too dull to accomplish it in 
some other way.’’ Without stopping to inquire 
how far the other way has to do with it in several 
of the cases before us, but heartily wishing them 
success in all ways—let us add the names of the 
apparently happy and well-to-do seventeen cele- 
brated in the volume. They are (we copy the or- 
der of the memoir) Audubon, Paulding, Irving, 
Bryant, Bancroft, Dana, Prescott, Sedgwick, 
Cooper (since dead), Everett, Emerson, Simms, 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, Webster (since dead), 
Kennedy, and Lowell. The illustrations, half of 
them on steel and half on wood, are neatly exe- 
cuted, comprising four portraits as well as views 
of houses and interiors ; and the autographs, which 
must have been furnished by the authors them- 
selves, are of sufficient extent to be really charac- 
teristic evidence of each man’s manner of writing, 
sometimes of his habits of composition. The lit- 
erary notices also, being for the most part in the 
nature of memvirs, are pleasingly done. 





From the National Intelligencer. 
SONNET TO HIRAM POWERS. 


FROM JOHN Q. ADAMS, AFTER THE FORMER HAD MOULDED 
HIS BUST, AT WASHINGTON. 


Scuupror ! thy hand hath moulded into form 
The haggard features of a time-worn face ; 

And whosoever views thy work, shall trace 

An age of sorrow and a life of storm ! 

And canst thou mould the heart? for that is warm, 
Glowing with tenderness for all its race ; 
Instinct with all the sympathies that grace 

Those pure and artless bosoms where they swarm ! 

Artist ! may Fortune smile upon thy hand ! 

Go forth, and rival Greece’s art sublime ! 

Return—and bid the statesmen of thy land 
Live in thy marble through all after time ! 

‘Oh, snatch from Heaven the fire Prometheus stole, 





few lines from the preface in proof of the right 





And give the sculptured block a living soul ! 
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From the Westminster Review. 
MARY TUDOR. 


England under the Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary, 
with the contemporary History of Europe ; illus- 
trated in a Series of Original Letters, never before 
printed. By Parrick Fraser Tyrie. n- 
don: 1839. 


Ir persecution was necessary to give stability 
to the reformed Church of England, it was no more 
than retributive justice that the instrument of it 
should have beén the daughter of Catherine of 
Arragon. The wrongs of that lady were so widely 
felt, and the Reformation, ill able as it was to 
afford so far to compromise itself, was so deeply 
implicated in the history of them, that nothing 
less than the long list of the Marian victims was 
sufficient for their expiation; and we may con- 

tulate ourselves that the education and early 
ife of Queen Mary had left her with no other 
qualities than what were necessary for the part 
thus assigned to her, or Cranmer’s prayer-book and 
Articles might have perished with Rimself ; the 
Church of England, like the Church of France, 
might have risen out of the confusion of the six- 
teenth century, a moderate Catholicism ; and the 
course of all European history have been different. 
According to the loose notions generally prevalent, 
the fluctuations of belief under the Tudors are to 
be explained by the variation of opinion in the 
successive princes, whose dominion is supposed to 
have been absolute over the souls if not the bodies 
of their subjects. But no prince of the Tudor, or 
any other dynasty in England, has been able to 
do more than incline the scale between parties 
equally balanced ; and so large a majority of the 
English people went along with the return to 
Catholicism, the will of the country was so re- 
peatedly and distinctly pronounced for it, that we 
must louk elsewhere for the explanation of a revo- 
lution so remarkable. Incomprehensible as it may 
seem, it would have been far more easy for Mary 
to have recovered for the old faith the ground 
which it had lost, and renewed—at any rate for a 
period—the lease of its endurance, than it after- 
wards proved for Elizabeth conclusively to estab- 
lish the Reformation. 

The whole story is so curious, and illustrates, 
in so remarkable a degree, the danger to which the 
English may expose themselves by their distaste 
for speculative change, that it is worth while to 
examine the nature of the influences which were 
then at work among them, as closely as the limits 
of our present essay will permit us. 

English Protestantism, in the form of resistance 
to papal and ecclesiastical encroachment, is as old 
as the Norman kings; in the Mortmain Act, and 
the apparently extravagant provisions of the 
Premunire Statute, we perceive the same spirit 
growing in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; 
and although the splendid victories of Henry the 
Fifth in France gave temporary success to the 
more papal policy of the Lancasters, and enabled 
the Church partially to recover its position, yet 
the body of the nation went along willingly with 
Henry the Eighth in following out the traditionary 
— policy to its sateedl eee, and wiping ut- 
terly out the last traces of the authority of the 
Pope throughout the country. It was a measure 
as welcome to the clergy as to the laity; for the 
former were delivered from the intolerable burden 


of first-fruits, and had no reason to foresee any 
other consequences ; and the latter had always 
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resented the pretensions of an Italian priest to 
nominate to English offices of so much political 
importance as the great abbacies and the bishop- 
rics. ‘The suppression of the monasteries, though 
less popular at the moment, yet was also felt by 
most serious persons, of whatever creed, to be im- 
peratively called for. The grosser moral disorders 
have been probably over-estimated by Protestant 
controversialists, and the rare exceptions too 
lightly assumed to be the rule. But the evidence 
which came out on the visitation of them in 1532, 
singularly resembling, as it does, that lately 
given in reply to the circulars of the Oxford Com- 
missioners, revealed a systematic breach of vows, 
non-observance of statutes, and misapplication of 
funds, which, after exposure, could be neither 
defended nor tolerated ; while the large discovery 
of sham miracles,sham relics, winking Virgins, 
and bowing roods, by which the pockets of be- 
lievers were relieved of their superfluous contents, 
very properly and naturally aggravated the general 
irritation. The establishments themselves, under 
the best interpretation of the tode in which they 
were conducted, had long been of doubtful value. 
Wolsey, assuredly no enemy of the Catholic 
Church, had set the example of appropriating 
their revenues to more useful purposes; and it 
was supposed and expected, when Henry final 
broke them up, that he would go on with Wok 
sey’s schemes, and endow large national founda- 
tions for education and charity. 

The sole duty of the monks for some time past 
had been confined to chanting poor souls out of 
Purgatory ; and the monastic theory of Purgatory 
had become suspicious when it was represented 
as a place from which there was a legal deliver- 
ance through private masses, at per dozen. The 
deliverance was considered too problematic to be 
worth the cost; and although the king himself, 
on the chance that there might possibly be some- 
thing in it, provided in his last will that six 
hundred such masses should be said for himself, 
yet he did not hesitate to deprive his subjects of 
an advantage which they had no reluctance to 
lose, if they might exchange it for others of a 
kind more definite and palpable. Nevertheless, all 
this implied very little advance in the direction of 
a reformation of doctrine, as the Protestants under- 
stood it. The poor Lollards went to the stake as 
usual; and Cromwell when he ventured upon 
leniency towards them, went to the scaffold. The 
movement on the continent was ruined in the eyes 
of the sober English by the Anabaptist exiles, 
who had, many of them, belonged to John of 
Leyden’s congregation, at Munster; and the lan- 
guage in which they and the foreign Reformation 
were spoken of, might seem, with the change of a 
few words, to express the feelings with which 
sober-minded ~~ now regard the liberals of 
Germany and France. The exceedingly profligate 
doctrines attributed to the Anabaptists existed (as 
in the modern parallel) rather in the terrors of 
the orthodox than in the poor misbelievers them- 
selves; but there is no doubt that they were a 
questionable set of fanatics, whose theories were 
impracticable, if not worthless, and they unhappily 
conceived themselves to be at liberty to propagate 
them with the sword of the flesh as wiles of the 
spirit. Thus the dislike in England to speculative 
change became almost more decided in proportion 
to the natural expectation that such a change was 
likely to take place. Masses might be suspected 
as patent instruments of making money; but it 
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did not follow that the Sacrifice of the Mass should 
be called in question, Transubstantiation re- 
mained an article of faith with all educated 
persons; and Cranmer, and even Latimer, only 
ceased to believe it when the death of Henry 
opened their minds to conviction. Though the 
scholastic doctrine of Purgatory was overthrown, 
yet men were still unable to face the appalling 
alternative, that all who leave their bodies unfit for 
heaven must remain in hell forever. Other doc- 
trines of Purgatory might continue to be believed, 
though the scholastic passed away; and if the 
monk’s masses were no longer thought of any 
value, yet the saint, whose glorified figure lived in 
light in the chapel window, still remained to make 
prevailing intercession. For the marriage of the 
clergy, the distaste which was long felt for it may 
be seen in the ecclesiastical titles which survive to 
the present day as the surnames of families, and 
which were cast opprobriously on those first 
‘¢ monks,”’ ** clerks,’’ ** abbots,” ‘* priors,”’ ‘* dea- 
cons,’’ ‘* arch-deacons,”’ and ‘ bishops,’’ who 
broke their vows, and begot children; and the 
statute of the Six Articles, cruel as it may seem to 
be, was no more than the deliberate expression of 
the English feeling on all these subjects. The exe- 
cutions which took place under it were regarded 
by the body of the nation as the legitimate penal- 
ties of damnable and soul-destroying heterodoxy. 
The intention of Henry the Eighth was to 
sever the English branch of the Catholic Church 
from the Roman stem, and to graft it on the life 
of the nation; perhaps accepting the literal anal- 
ogy of this metaphor, at any rate expecting it to 
teuch the same doctrine, and enforce the same 
discipline, unaltered either of them in any essential 
point, as it had taught and enforced before. The 
supreme authority in it, which had belonged to 
the Pope, was to be transferred to the king, and 
that was all the change. The infallibility, he ex- 
ected, went along with the position, and the very 
idea never probably occurred to him, that a heretic 
might succeed him on the throne. Whether the 
branch thus severed—severed after it had been at- 
tached for a thousand years to its parent tree— 
would continue to live and thrive, was a — 
which only experiment could resolve. He himself, 
however, never had a misgiving about it ; and his 
security, shared in, as it was, by the nation 
generally, had at least the countenance of one 
man of high ability, Bishop Gardiner. This re- 
murkable minister was, for twenty years, his 
ablest assistant in the Reformation ; and in nomi- 
nating bim at his death among the guardians of 
his son, Henry expected that, as a matter of course, 
he would fill the same position, and exercise the 
same authority, as he had done under himself. 
Henry, however, lived long enough to discredit 
both himself and his work. The spoils of the 
monasteries, instead of going to found colleges and 
hospitals, had been squandered in extravagances, 
or divided among a good-for-nothing aristocracy. 
It was hard to believe in the infallibility of a man 
who succeeded so ill in his domestic relations, and 
who mixed brass with the current silver, when he 
wanted money. His Church theory had begun to 
shake, even while he lived. He was no sooner 
dead than it fellto ruins, Gardiner himself would 
have been perplexed to discover where the su- 
preme headship resided, with a council composed 
of such elements as that of Edward the Sixth. 
The fear which had previously compelled the 
various members of it to pretend uniformity, was 
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no sooner gone than it was found to be a 
of factions in which his voice, at least, would have 
little chance of being heard. Cranmer had been 
long married, and hastened to throw off a conceal- 
ment which had become intolerable. The majority 
in the council were the noblemen who had already 
shared largely in the Church plunder, who, being 
anxious for a further slice of spoil so tempting, 
were disposed to favor whatever doctrine would 
most readily gratify them ; and the majority, with 
the Praemunire Statute in their hands, could silence 
any opposition from the bishop and clergy. Be- 
fore the king had been a week dead, Gardiner 
found himself without power; within a year he 
was in the Tower, and the Catholic ritual was gone. 

The Lords of the Council, to secure the Church 
lands and to get more, and the reforming bishops, 
from real conviction, flung themselves into the 
track of the Germans ; the more the body of the 
people complained, the more it became necessary 
to secure the attachment of the extreme Protest- 
ants; and the reign of Edward the Sixth presents 
the unedifying spectacle of a spiritual anarchy 
deepening day by day; the supreme authority in 
the hands of a clique of profligate nobles, quarrel- 
ling over their plunder, and destroying one 
another ; and each faction, as it rose to power, 
buying adherents by fresh and fresh spoliation. 
First, the lands went, and when there were no 
more lands the tithes went, to be impropriated by 
some noble lord or noble lord’s dependent. Cran- 
mer’s liturgy, too, venerable and beautiful as it 
may now seem at the end of three hundred years, 
was but a bald exchange for the old ceremonial. 
Composed in the warmth of his own conversion, it 
contained expressions which outraged the belief of 
far the greater number of the people (the obnoxious 
passages were afterwards struck out by Elizabeth), 
and yet the use of it was made everywhere obliga- 
tory. The priests who objected were turned out of 
their benefices; and because there were no edu- 
cated men to be found who would, or who could, 
take their place, the income was seized - b 
some hungry squire, and the parish was either left 
unsupplied, or some poor tradesman or mechanic 
e thrust upon the place at the lowest conceivable 
salary. 

We can well understand that measures such as 
these should have been considered tuo serious to 
have been undertaken in a minority, and should 
have caused sufficient dissatisfaction. After changes 
too, of so grave a kind, there was naturally with 
many people a certain earnest looking for of judg- 
ment, an expectation that, in some way or other, 
God would show whether He was pleased with 
them ; and several years of unusual suffering were 
construed into an expression of His anger. Short 
harvests brought more than their usual conse- 

uences ; for the currency had been still further 
ye ee and wages remaining at their old level, 
with the necessaries of life at famine price, there 
was no longer distress, but positive starvation. 
We can fancy with what feelings, therefore, at 
such a time, the poor, hun asants must have 
gazed at the walls of the desolated abbeys, all the 
sins of them forgotten, and only the open table and 
the warm hearth remembered. Hard landlords at 
least the monks had never been; and if charity 
had grown cool with them, cool charity was better 
than none atall. The silent eloquence of the ruins 
found a voice too in the unhappy remnants of their 
old ssors, who wandered, like wretched 
ghosts, about their wasted homes; ten thousand 
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of them, friars and nuns, turned adrift to beg or 
die, only by a refinement of cruelty with their 
vows of chastity continued upon them under pen- 
alty of death. Cromwell had assigned them pen- 
sions, which Henry had guaranteed; but the 
world is a hard place for those who have no means 
to force their claims. While Henry lived, they 
were perhaps paid; but in the after reigns, 
“through the greediness of the officers of the ex- 
chequer,” their poor pittances never found a way 
to them ; and it was left for Elizabeth to do tardy 
justice to such few as were alive when she became 
queen. She indeed had them all sought out, and 

aid to the last farthing, but years too miserable to 
Pe thought of must have intervened; and the 
sight of them, shivering along the roads and vil- 
lages, in raggedness and hunger, must have been a 
bitter and telling protest aguinst the iniquity of 
the times. 

To leave conjecture for fact, we have Lord 
Paget’s evidence that the new Prayer Book was 
distasteful to eleven twelfths of the population. 
The number is perhaps exaggerated, and in these 
eleven twelfths there was a considerable fraction 
for whom it was not too little popish, but too much 
so. It was determined, at all hazards, to conciliate 
the latter, and perhaps it was necessary to do so; 
but it was at the cost of alienating the middle 

ty more hopelessly than ever. The victories of 

harles the Fifth naturally were regarded as a 
signal declaration from Heaven against the doctri- 
nal reformers ; and a worse effect of them was to 
increase the multitudes of Dutch and German 
fanatics, with whom England was already over- 
run. ‘The presence of such men at all was suffi- 
ciently offensive ; and when their leaders were 
_ in authority at the universities, when 

fartin Bucer and Peter Martyr were consulted on 
the services and the Articles, the majority of the 
English felt much as they would now feel if Louis 
Blane were invited to a council of state, or a 
modern project of church reform submitted to 
Feuerbach or Ronge. The Reformation was so 
rapidly discrediting itself, that if Edward had not 
died, and the policy of the government had 
remained unchanged, the same rebellions, sup- 
ported by the same coalition from abroad, which 
were so furmidable to Elizabeth, would in all 
saggy have broken out irresistibly against 

im, and swept away the very name of Protestant 
out of the country. But it became evident that 
there would be no need of any such violent 
measures. In the spring of 1553, the health of the 
young king rapidly declined ; in the middle of the 
summer he was on his death-bed. It is the mis- 
fortune of all great movements, political and 
spiritual, that if men of the very highest character 
are to be found on their side, they have attractions 
not to be resisted for the most worthless. A man 
of this latter sort was unhappily supreme in the 
council, and was able to inflict one more stain on 
the Reformation by implicating it in treason. 
John Knox had long before seen through the Duke 
of Northumberland ; but possessing, as he did, the 
absolute confidence of Edward, this bad nobleman 
was able without difficulty to work on the fanati- 
cism of the dying boy, and induce him to tamper 
with the succession. As a party measure, nothing 
could have been more infatuated. Extraordinary 
— had been granted to Henry the Eighth by 

arliament on purpose that the succession should 
be decisively settled ; the wars of the Roses had 
been too severe a lesson of the consequences of a 
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dispute to require repeating ; and since, in con- 
sequence of his proceedings with his wives, it was 
difficult to define which among his children were 
or were not legitimate, he was empowered to 
determine by will the order in which they were to 
succeed him. It was not likely that a measure so 
gravely considered could be set aside by a private 
nobleman, of questionable character, for his own 
personal advantage. ‘The few really good men 
who were in the council, foreseeing the inevitable 
consequences, implored the king, at the risk of 
their lives, to abstain from committing both him- 
self and them so fearfully ; and although their en- 
treaties were ineffectual, and they themselves, at 
Edward's order, subscribed the instrument which 
nominated Lady Jane Grey as queen, yet North- 
umberland knew well that even by such an act as 
this, neither Sir William Cecil, nor Sir William 
Petre, nor Lord Arundel, nor Lord Pembroke, nor 
Lord Paget, was committed to an approval of the 
proceeding. They had agreed among themselves, 
us it appears, to sign their gumes, but only as 
witnesses ; and Northumberland’s after conduct 
proves that it was no secret even from him. 

All was over in nine days. London the strong 
hold of Protestantism—declared enthusiasticall 
for Mary. The fleet went over ; the troops whic 
Northumberland attempted to gather in the 
eastern counties deserted in a body. The con- 
spiracy was crushed without a blow, and the duke 
himself was arrested at Cambridge by Lord Arun- 
del, whom he had left in London. The following 
conversation is said to have passed between 
them :— 

‘¢ For the love of God consider,’’ the duke said. 
‘* T have done nothing but with the consent of you, 
and all the whole council.”’ 

** My lord,’’ quoth the Earl of Arundel, “ T am 
sent hither by the queen’s majesty, and, in her 
name, I do arrest you.’’ 

‘** And I obey it,’’ quoth he; ‘but I beseech 
‘ou, my lord Arundel, use mercy towards me, 
nowing the case as it is.’’ 

‘* My lord,’’ quoth the earl, ‘‘ ye should have 
sought for mercy sooner ; I must do according to 
my commandment.” 

If these are the very words which were spoken, 
they are still but an imperfect evidence of s what 
passed ; for words bear many meanings, and we 
do not know the tone in which they were pro- 
nounced, but, at any rate, it is impossible to agree 
with Mr. Tytler, in regarding the scene as one of 
revolting perfidy. He would have us believe that 
the council had affected an enthusiastic unanimity, 
and that, when the failure of the attempt had be- 
come evident, it was a race of treachery which 
should first betray the other. Difficult as it would 
be, under any circumstances, to believe that four 
or five statesmen of unblemished character could 
have stooped to conduct so degrading, it becomes 
impossible when we remember that Arundel, 
Petre, Pembroke, and Paget were continued upon 
the council, and that Cecil was only excluded by 
his own refusal to serve. If they might have 
earned a contemptuous pardon by perfidy, they 
could not have earned confidence; and historians 
overshoot their mark, when they attempt to explain 
the obscure actions of men who for any length of 
time fill important offices of trust and responsi- 
bility, by motives to which, in their own t 
moments, they could not conceive themselves as 
yielding. It is certain that the entire council did 
sign the instrument; it is equally certain that 
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these five members of it signed only at the express 
command of the dying king—a command which it 
might not only have been exceedingly dangerous, 
but, on quite other grounds, exceedingly difficult 
to disobey ; but the compliance ended with the 
formal act, and was never believed, by any party 
concerned, to have extended beyond it. 

The conduct of the leading bishops was far more 
exceptionable. Cranmer was among those who 
were at first unwilling to subscribe; but he 
acknowledged that he had yielded at last, not to 
the king's command, but to the persuasion of the 
law officers of the crown, Ridley preached 
against Mary at Paul's Cross, Prec A her as 
an inveterate papist, and appealed to the fanati- 
cism of the people; and although Hooper and 
Bradford were actively loyal, yet the dominant 
Anglicanism was identified in public feeling with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
London, and the party were forced to share in the 
odium and the guilt of its two great leaders. 

And, as we said, as a question of policy, to say 
nothing of duty, a more wretched blunder has 
never been made. Mary’s ms into London was 
a triumphant procession ; her devotion to catholi- 
cism was notorious, but, even with the Protestant 
Londoners, loyality was t.o siticere a passion to be 
interfered with by theological intolerance, and it 
was not till she had forfeited their attachment by 
her own infatuation that they ceased to feel it for 
her. She sailed in on the full stream of populari- 
ty, surrounded with all the prestige, and invested 
with all the real power, which a triumph over an 
unpopular conspiracy is certain to confer; and 
scarcely any English king or queen was ever more 
warmly welcomed to the throne than this r 
princess, who has left such a name behind her. 
She herself was only known as a harmless, perse- 
cuted devotee, the child of a lady whose cruel in- 
juries had enshrined her in the affection of the 
people, and their only wish was to offer to the 
daughter such poor compensation as loyalty and 
obedience could bestow. 

Her first actions as queen, though inevitably 
displeasing to a part of her subjects, were, on the 
whole, well calculated to sustain her in the advan- 
tage which she had gained. Gardiner, whom she 
found in the Tower, was made chancellor, the 
council being composed of the national party in 
the council of the late king, and the leading 
Catholic nobility. The only symptom which she 
showed of a disposition to act independently of 
them or their advice, was in a letter which she 
wrote to the emperor for instructions as to how 
she could best proceed ; but the emperor's advice 
coincided with that of her own minister in pre- 
scribing the uttermost circumspection. The imme- 
diate and pressing question was the late conspir- 
acy, and if she showed any want of jad ent at 
all, it was in the leniency with which she dealt 
with it. Charles had been taught in the preced- 
ing year by Maurice of-Saxony that Providence 
had not irrevocably decided for the Catholies ; that 
Protestantism was still dangerous enough to re- 
quire to be proceeded with cautiously ; and, by 
his recommendation, the whole affair was treated 
as a private treason of Northumberland, for which 
only he and two others, one of them a man of 
abandoned character, should suffer. Cranmer, 
Ridley, and the Duke of Suffolk, had undoubtedly 
forfeited their lives; and no reasonable person 
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were set at liberty without fine or even reproach, 
and against Ridley, though he was kept in prison, 
there was no apparent intention of proceeding. 
Nor is there anything to object to the steps which 
she took about the religions. Being a Catholic, 
she will not be found fault with for permitting the 
open exercise of a form of belief which was not 
only her own, but that of at least half her sub- 
jects ; but nothing further was to be attempted 
till she had taken the advice of Parliament. 

The conduct of the Protestants in the two 
months which elapsed before it assembled, is a 
most curious evidence of the temper of the time, 
and of itself is sufficient to explain many things. 
They had as yet no reason to complain of perse- 
eution, but Popery witli them was in real truth a 
doctrine of devils, and it was little to them to he 
allowed their own religion, if they were to be 
prevented from trampling out the other. The 
fierce annals of the Israelites provided them with 
ample precedents of what was lawful for saints 
in dealing with idolaters—and the arms of the 
Refurmed Church militant were by no means those 
of peaceful and mild persuasion. The reverend 
the vice-chancellor of Cambridge, afterwards 
bishop and archbishop, preached a seditious ser- 
mon, and, when called in question for it, drew his 
dagger in the senate house, and was only held 
back by two grave doctors of divinity from doing 
prompt execution with it. Strange scenes took 
place in the churches, priests and parsons scuf- 
fling for the pulpits, and the conqueror taking pos- 
session of the conquered citadel with a flourish of 
rapier and pistol. One priest of Baal was stabbed 
at the altar, his blood running over the chalice 
and mixing with the wine; a dagger was hurled 
at a second, and a musket fired at a third. Else- 
where, the consecrated wafer was seized by a des- 
perate iconoclast and trampled under foot, as he 
cried, between his teeth, ‘‘ If thou be the Son of 
God, save thyself;”? and even the mild Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, within a few weeks after the 
remission of his first treason, composed a declara- 
tion, which, although it was in fact made public 
by accident, he acknowledged that he had intended 
to have fastened against the door of St. Paul's ; 
wherein, after setting out the virtues of Henry 
and his son in promoting the Reformation, he 
ascribed the reappearance of the idol of the Mass 
to the devil, of course in the form of Queen Mary. 
He excused himself on the plea that the many 
rumors current about him made some public 
declaration from him necessary. But it would 
have been more prudent, and perhaps more proper, 
if he could have waited for the opportunity which 
would so soon have been afforded him, of declar- 
ing himself from his place in Parliament. Mary 
had nothing to do but to sit still and wait; no 
amount of political sagacity could have invented 
a course which it was more desirable for her that 
her adversaries should follow, than that upon 
which they now were thrusting themselves. Par- 
tially conservative (as the English always are) 
when in power, they were no sooner in opposition, 
than no ultra extravagance was too wild for them; 
and the queen, by the incessant homilies against 
rashness which poured in upon her from the em- 
peror, the Pope, and her own ministers, was 
persuaded (irritated as she might naturally be) 
to continue to submit to provocation, and venture 
on nothing by her own authority. Only one 
thing she dia. and that was really forced upon 
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or high places from which the opposite clerisies 
cursed each other ; and, the pon becoming in- 
tolerable, she wisely required her subjects of both 
beliefs to content themselves for a while with 
a; and abstain, till more quiet times, from 
such a dangerous amusement. 
Having done this, she quictly waited the ap- 
roach of autumn, when Parliament was to meet. 
Neither she nor her ministers could foresee the 
result of the elections ; but, in spite of all which 
Protestant writers have stated, of the means 
which were used to secure a majority, it does not 
appear, on examination, that they used any means 
at all; their policy was, to appear, as far as pos- 
sible, to submit to the will of the country, and 
the absence of any evidence of attempts at brib- 
ing and intimidating, such as does exist for the 
elections of the following year, makes it far more 
than probable that at first they desired to feel 
their way, and really to learn the actual temper 
of the people ; on the present occasion a matter 
of unusual difficulty. On most subjects which 
divide a nation, it is possible, at least roughly, to 
conjecture the comparative strength of parties ; 
but on the present, it was impossible, for the sin- 
— reason that three fifths of the nation are 

escribed as of no religion at all; that is, neither 
Catholic nor Protestant, but ready to attach them- 
selves to whichever party promised to be least 
extravagant. 

On the 5th of October, the legislature assem- 
bled. We are told that it was violently purged 
of its anti-Catholic members, but the records of 
its proceedings entirely disprove this random 
charge ; and it is no more than an exaggeration 
of the expulsion of two of the bishops, who, on 
occasion of the high mass at its opening, were osten- 
tatiously disrespectful, and were ejected in conse- 
quence out of the Abbey. Proceeding to business, 
the House of Commons was desired at once to 
consider the state of religion, and determine 
whether there should be any change in the exist- 
ing Establishment—whether they would leave 
things as they were ; or tolerate both religions ; 
or, if not both, then which, and on what condi- 
tions. The discussion lasted eight days. There 
was no violence, and certainly no precipitancy ; 
and, at the close, a commanding majority of two 
thirds of the House agreed to repeal every act 
which had been passed under Edward, to abolish 
and forbid the use of Cranmer’s prayer-book, and 
to restore the ritual unaltered, which had been in 
use in the last year of Henry the Eighth. Noth- 
ing could be more decisive. It was a grave and 
calm declaration that the country had tried doc- 
trinal Protestantism, and did not like it. The 

rotest against Rome was retained and reaffirmed ; 
but, in all other respects, England was declared 
to be again a Catholic country, on the terms on 
which Henry and Gardiner had desired to estab- 
lish it. And so distinctly this appears to us to have 
been thé general desire at the time through Eng- 
land, that if Mary could only have brought herself 
to be contented with what she had achieved, if 
she could have felt that she was a queen of a great 
nation, as well as the restorer of the belief in 
Transubstantiation, and bridled in her eagerness 
with ever so little human understanding, the game 
was fairly in her hands. The crisis was of that 
rare kind when the after history of centuries may 
be seen to depend on the conduct of a single per- 
son ; and it rested with her, to change the entire 
current of the fortunes of Europe. 
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Happily for all of us, Mary was without the 
faculty to understand her opportunity. There 
was no reason which could be expressed in words 
why Henry’s Anglo-Catholicism should be a delu- 
sion, It is not easy to say (to keep to the usual 
illustration) why an aged branch cut from a tree 
should be unable to live independently ; but so it 
is with the branch, and so it was with the State 
Church. Henry had affirmed one doctrine as 
supreme head ; Edward had affirmed the opposite 
by the same authority: and now Mary, the third 
to whom it descended, declared in virtue of it, 
that it was usurped altogether, and desired to give 
it back to its proper owner. So decisive a reductio 
ad absurdum was enough even for Gardiner. When 
he found himself unable to prevail upon the queen, 
he gave up his project conclusively, and left her 
to carry out her own schemes undisturbed any fur- 
ther, although knowing too well what a price she 
would have to pay for them. 

These schemes, however, she was wise enough 
to keep from the knowledge of the Parliament. 
She accepted what they gave, and would not 
frighten them by touching on dangerous questions, 
as long as she had further work for them. 

The religious revolution being completed, they 
proceeded next to repeal the act by which Mary ° 
was declared illegitimate, with some unfairness 
laying the blame of the separation of Henry from 
her mother on Archbishop Cranmer. 

The illegitimacy of Elizabeth was thus in a 
manner reenacted ; and if, instead of waiting till 
the following year, the queen had then pressed to 
have her cut off from the succession, there is little 
doubt that the two Houses would have readily 
consented. Elizabeth herself was little known, 
and only rose in popular favor as Mary’s scale 
went down; and, if she was set aside, the next 
heir would have been Mary of Scotland, a prin- 
cess whose succession to the throne of England 
would, for many political and other reasons, 
have been extremely convenient. ‘The country 
was weary of spiritual anarchy, and could not 
afford these constant revolutions of ritual, and the 
peaceful union of the two crowns of England and 
Scotland was equally desired by all thinking per- 
sons on both sides of the Tweed, 

Such appear to have been the feelings of the 
English Parliament in October, 1553. But in 
periods of revolution the air is electric, and the 
wind shifts sharply and suddenly. In November 
all was changed. They had expressed a polite 
desire that their queen would marry, She took 
them at their word, and allowed it to transpire 
that she proposed to give her hand to the most 
powerful prince in Europe, the heir of the empe- 
ror. In an instant, the entire English heart 
began to palpitate ; England was already, in im- 
agination, become a second Netherlands, a prov- 
ince of Spain; the old liberties were seen vanish- 
ing one by one, Spanish noblemen dividing the 
great offices of state, Spanish bishops over the 
dioceses, Spanish priests in the pulpits, behind 
the Spanish prince the Pope, and behind the Pope, 
revolution, anarchy, civil war, and the devil. 

Dr. Maitland, in his anxiety to prove every 
statement which has ever been made Ivy any Prot- 
estant writer to be a lie, denies that the Spanish 
marriage was unpopular, and sets aside, without 
scruple, the entire testimony of contemporary his- 
tory, on the single ground that the rebellions 
which it provoked were all unsuccessful. We will 








not quarrel with Dr. Maitland for the word ** un- 

























































































popular ;”’ it is enough that Mary’s wisest ad- 
visers, including two Roman cardinals, assured 
her that it would not only lose her the affection of 
her subjects, but ruin the cause which she had 
most at heart; and that the Parliament, at the 
first hint of the matter, petitioned against it with- 
out a dissentient voice. 

Mary, however, had ceased to listen to advice 
which went against her own opinionativeness. 
The Parliament were sent about their business on 
the instant, for their impertinent interference ; 
and, on the evening of the day on which the res+ 
olution was passed in the House, she called the 
emperor’s ambassador into her closet, and, before 
the image of the Virgin, swore her troth, some- 
what theatrically, to Philip of Spain. She had 
never seen him. He was only twenty-six years 
old, while she was thirty-eight, and she had been 
betrothed to his father Sete the latter had mar- 
ried his mother. It is said that she fell in love 
through a portrait, which, if it was lovely, must 
have been unlike the original. It is more likely, 
that she saw in him a prince like herself, devoted 
to the Catholic faith, who would go hand-in-hand 
with her in her crusade against the Protestants ; 
the difference of years would hardly be so percept- 
ible to her as it was to him, who had vainly im- 
plored the emperor to spare him so unwelcome a 
connection ; and, r lonely creature, after her 
joyless existence, it was likely enough that she 
— long for a —— who might love her 
and be loved by her. But, whatever it was, it was 
a miserable dream, from which a bitter awakening 
was in store for her. Neither the disapprobation 
of her people, nor the entreaties of her ministers, 
nor the indifference of the bridegroom, which was 
evident to every one, could turn a from her pur- 
pose, and she went through with it to the natural 
consequences, which the emperor and herself were, 
— the only two persons in Europe unable to 
joresee. 

Whatever Dr. Maitland may suppose, rebellion 
with the long-enduring English is not the imme- 
diate consequence of disapproval—it is the last 
and most desperate remedy, to which they can 
only be compelled when all else has failed ; but, 
in the partial revolts which broke out in the 
winter of 1553-4, in Kent, and Devonshire, and 
Suffolk, there were warnings enough, if the queen 
could have understood them, of the changing feel- 
ings with which she was now regarded. Though 
the two last were insignificant, the first, under 
Wyatt, was dangerous ; and though London, on the 
whole, remained obedient, there were threatening 
symptoms visible, which it would have been pru- 
dent to have treated with less disdain. But the 
Catholic princes had yet to learn the lesson, which 
it required a century to teach them, that human 
beings could not any more be governed by the 
corollaries of Roman theology ; and she went on 
her way, believing, like a religious woman, that it 
was God's way, and that He would carry her 
through. 

The secret history of the five months which 
followed, has been recently laid open to us by the 
industry of the late Mr. Tytler, who has published, 
from originals at Brussels, the despatches of Re- 
naud, the Spanish ambassador then in 7 
negotiating the marriage. The execution of Wyatt 
was just and even necessary. Fox has classed him 
among the Protestant martyrs (as, indeed, he 
classed a noted highwayman who was put to 
death for serious murders and robberies, but who 
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expiated his offences, and earned an apotheosis by 
cursing the Pope under the gallows), but we 
cannot think that he has any business among 
them. His crime was treason, not heresy; he 
rebelled and failed, and had no right to complain 
of the consequences. But Mary disgraced her 
previous clemency by another execution, which 
was neither necessary nor just, and was no more 
than a useless piece of cruelty. Lady Jane Grey 
was not implicated in Wyatt’s rebellion ; she was 
not to have profited by it if it had succeeded, and 
other motives are supposed to have influenced the 
queen beyond what appeared upon the surface. 
It is said that she never forgave a speech which 
Lady Jane had made a year or two before, when 
on a visit to her at New Hall. One of the ladies 
in waiting was showing her over the house, and 
took her, among other places, into the chapel. 
In passing the altar, the lady curtsied. Lady 
Jane inquired what she meant by that. Her God 
was present there, the lady answered, and she 
curtsied to Him. Lady Jane, with a half-smile, 
said she believed the baker had made him. 

Such a piece of profanity, doubtless, lost nothing 
on the way, through the lady in question, to Mary ; 
and, on the mind of so thoroughly devout and real 
a believer, may well have made an impression 
which could never be effaced. It would of course 
be foolish to suppose that this, or any other single 
feeling, determined her upon acting as she did, 
but the sense that she was punishing an obstinate 
heretic, as well as her rival for the throne, may 
have softened the reluctance which we will hope 
that she experienced. This warrant was signed 
the day after the battle in the streets, in the midst 
of that excitement of feeling which follows the 
escape from serious danger. And, familiarized as 
Mary had been from her childhood with the shed- 
ding of blood, accustomed to see the friend and 
counsellor, even the queen of one day going the 
next, as 4 matter of course, to the scaffuld, and 
having herself, for many a year, lived in steady 
expectation of the same end to her own life, she 
could not be expected to look upon it as the dread- 
ful thing which it appears to us. If her conduct 
still remains unaccountable to us, we must leave 
what is obscure to our charity, and think the best 
which we can. From her treatment of Lady Jane 
Grey, we turn to her treatment of another rival, 
whose position towards her was infinitely more 
questionable and painful. 

The person in whose behalf Carew and Wyatt 
had professed to rise was the Princess Elizabeth. 
At the time of the outbreak she was ill at Ash- 
ridge. Letters written by Wyatt to her had been 
intercepted, in which he warned her to keep away 
from London. It appears to have been forgotten, 
both by those who were most anxious to destroy 
her, and by those who, in later times, most wish 
that she had been destroyed, that the fact of these 
letters having been intercepted is a proof that, at 
least, she never received them. Wyatt, on the 
scaffold, entirely exculpated her ; she herself de- 
clared, on her honor, that no word, from him had 
ever reached her. The only other evidence against 
her was 4 letter in cipher, supposed to have been 
written by her to the French king, which was 
found among the despatches of the French ambas- 
sador. But this, too, broke down when it was 
examined ; and at the end of three months, after 
the most active efforts of hatred, the law officers 
of the crown were obliged to declare that there 
was no matter on which to proceed against ber 
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whatever. It will, therefore, surprise persons who 
are unacquainted with the way in which histo 
is written, to hear that modern historians spe 
of her concern in the rebellion as a certain and 
indisputable fact, and do not hesitate to say, that 
she owed her life solely to the clemency of her 
sister. 

So many lies have been told about this business 
(Lingard is among the worst of the offenders), 
that it is worth while to follow the detail of it 
with some minuteness. We make no pretence to 
the character of the ‘‘ unprejudiced historian’’—a 
pretence hardly compatible with much self-knowl- 
edge ; indeed, we are far from satisfied that, for be- 
ings like men, to be without prejudice is a virtue at 
all. But we undertake that we will not willingly 
and consciously tell any fresh lies, there being al- 
ready so vast a superabundance of them. 

That any love could have existed either at that 
or any other moment between the daughters of 
Anne Boleyn and Catherine of Arragon, it is not 
necessary to believe. There had been too many 
jars and jealousies in their early lives, arising out 
of their father’s caprice, to have permitted them 
at any time to regard each other as sisters; and 
their several duties to their mothers compelled 
them to regard each other as illegitimate. Mary 
had, indeed, as we have seen, in the past autumn, 
declared her own legitimacy by a formal act, and 
although we may excuse and even admire her 
doing so as an act of natural piety, it was a 
violation of her father’s will, who had undoubtedly 
desired to place both his daughters on the same 
footing ; while to Elizabeth it must have appeared 
@ serious injury. But it is equally certain that 
no resentment ever provoked her to forget her 
duty as a subject, and only the most spotiess in- 
tegrity could have saved her from the effurts which 
were now made to destroy her. 

One of the parties concerned in these efforts we 
are at no loss to identify, for the Spanish ambas- 
sador makes no secret of his own share in them. 
His letters in this critical year are almost a diary 
fur the months of March, April, and May, and he 
exposes, without hesitation, his own aims and mo- 
tives, and those of every one about him, as far as 
he was able to enter into them. His own most 
single-minded wish appears to have been, since 
his master’s son was to commit himself to a resi- 
dence among the English savages, to make his 
coming as little dangerous as possible. He freely 
expresses his terrors at the ferocity of their nature, 
and describes them as uncertain tempered wild 
beasts, alternately fawning and rabid, whose claws 
must be pared, and whose teeth must be drawn 
before they can be safe company for persons whose 
lives are valuable. Elizabeth was to him the ral- 
lying point of disaffection, and as long as she was 
alive there could be no safety for his precious 
Philip. 

We said that she was at Ashridge at the time 
of the rebellion. A few days before the outbreak, 
Mary had written to desire her to come up to 
Whitehall ; but she replied that she was ill, and 
was unable to leave her house. Lingard believes 
that it was pretence, that she was guilty, and con- 
scious, and shrunk from showing herself. As he 
has no evidence to offer, except what he considers 
internal probability, as all the evidence which 
there is lies the other way, and as other people 
have other notions of internal probability, we need 
not trouble ourselves any further with this opinion 
of Dr. Lingard. At the end of a fortnight, a 
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second despatch came down of a more ety os | 
kind. The queen’s own litter was sent to fete 
her, with a company of the royal guard, and the 
escort was accompanied by the court physicians, 
who were allowed discretionary power, and were 
to take care that she was not injured by the jour- 
ney. She was brought up by slow stages, four or 
five miles a day ; the diary of each day remains to 
us exact, and it is evident that her own account 
of herself was literally true, and that she was seri- 
ously ill, Renaud’s description of her entry into 
London is not a little striking :— 


The Lady Elizabeth arrived here yesterday (the 
twenty-third of February), clad completely in white, 
surrounded by a great assemblage of the servants of 
the queen, besides her own attendants. She caused 
her litter to be uncovered, that she might show her- 
self to the people. Her countenance was pale, her 
look proud, lofty, and superbly disdainful—an ex- 
pression which she assumed to disguise the mortifica- 
tion which she felt. The queen refused to see her, 
and caused her to be accommodated in a quarter of 
her palace, from which neither she nor her servants 
could go out without passing through the guard. Of 
her suite only two gentlemen, six ladies, and four ser- 
vants are permitted to wait on her. 


From the palace she was in a few days sent to 
the Tower, and with her the foolish, profligate Lord 
Courtenay, who it appears Wyatt had intended 
should marry her, and in whose own head some 
notion of the kind had nursed itself. No sooner 
were they securely encaged, than Renaud assured 
the emperor that he never ceased to admonish her 
majesty of the necessity of a ‘‘ prompt punish- 
ment ;’’ the preliminary of a trial being, in the 
Spanish view of such matters, a very unnecessary 
formality. The safety of a prince of Spain was at 
issue, whose little finger was of greater value than 
the lives of a thousand English princesses. The 
council met day after day, and soon Gardiner fol- 
lowed Renaud in the same strain. He saw in 
Elizabeth a heretic, who, if Mary’s frail body failed, 
would be a more dangerous enemy to the Church. 
than her brother had been, and we cannot wonder 
at Gardiner any more than at Renaud. Most glad 
we should be, if we could believe that in the queen 
there was any reluctance to listen to them; but 
it is certain, that Elizabeth had no friend except 
her own innocence, and those unfortunate laws of 
England, which necessitated an arraignment and 
a conviction as the antecedents of the scaffuld. 

Mary did not hate her: we could almost wish 
she had. The most vindictive personal malignity 
would be a feeling more intelligible and more re- 
spectable than that which was now influencing 
her. We acknowledge, as we said before, that 
written accounts of spoken words, however cor- 
rect, are necessarily an inadequate account of 
them, and often an absolutely false one. The in- 
tonation is everything, and the intonation evapo- 
rates in the passage from the lip to the pen. But 
after the most cautious employment of such means 
of judging as we possess, we really conclude that 
Mary at the time was capable of no feeling what- 
soever, except an impotent eagerness for the ar— 
rival of her husband, and a readiness to sacrifics: 
everything which lay in its way. At a meeting: 
of the council, in the first week of April, Renaud: 
declared— 


That it was of the utmost importance that the triads - 
and execution of Courtenay and the Lady Elizabeth 
should be concluded before the arrival of his high-- 
ness. 
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The queen answered, that she had neither rest nor 
sleep for the anxiety she took for the security of his 
highness at his coming. 

Gardiner then remarked, that as long as Elizabeth 
was alive, there was no hope that the kingdom could 
be tranquillized, and that if every one went on sound- 
ly to work as he did in providing the necessary reme- 
dies, things would go on better. 


The difficulty, Renaud acknowledges, was not 
from any unwillingness in any quarter to proceed 
to extremities, ‘* but that they had not been as yet 
able to fall on matters sufficiently penal according 
to the law of England. Nevertheless,” he adds, 
‘* her majesty tells me that every day they are find- 
ing new proofs against her.’’ 

These little sentences, if they are given correctly, 
appear to us to admit of only one interpretation. 
It is but fair to say, however, that a very chivalrous 
defence has been made for Mary, by Miss Strick- 
land ; and thoroughly creditable as it is to this 
lady, that she has been the first Protestant histo- 
rian who has dared to speak a word for her, we 
should be disposed, if the defence were entirely 
single-minded, to leave it unchallenged. There 
is no danger of an over-lenient judgment of Mary 
Tudor in the minds of the English, and Miss 
Strickland’s conception of her is at any rate, in- 
finitely more like the truth than the popular one. 
In this particular case, however, she is unable to 
confine herself to the subject before her ; and in 
vindicating one sister takes the opportunity of a 
side-blow at the other. 

There is a foolish story to be found in Foxe, 
Heywood, and other Protestant writers, which has 
been copied from one to the other without comment 
or inquiry, to the effect that when Elizabeth was 
in the Tower, 


A warrant came down for her execution, Gardiner 
being the inventor of that instrument. Master Bridges, 
the lieutenant, no sooner received it, but mistrusting 
false play, he preseutly made haste to the queen, who 
was no sooner informed but she denied the least knowl- 
edge of it. She called Gardiner, and others whom 
she suspected, before her, blamed them for their in- 
human usage of her sister, and took measures for her 
better security. 


It is scarcely credible that a person of Miss 
Strickland’s experience should have transferred to 
her pages such an extravagant piece of folly. No 
warrant could have been issued for Elizabeth's exe- 
cution before she had been tried ; and if any war- 
rant was issued it must have been signed by Mary. 
The Lord Chancellor of England is not likely to 
have set an example of such preposterous illegality ; 


and if he really did venture on it, it is more dis- | 


graceful to Mary than anything which we know of 
her, that she passed it over with a reprimand for 
inhumanity. Bat nothing of all this occurs to Miss 
Strickland; and it is an opportunity for her too 
good to be passed over to make a point on a fa- 
vorite subject. As Gardiner was to Elizabeth, so 
was Burleigh to the Queen of Scots. Though the 
latter was tried by a high commission and formally 
condemned ; though the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons petitioned that sentence might be executed, 
and the warrant had been duly signed before Bur- 
leigh despatched it; yet she can see no difference 
of circumstances in the two cases; Burleigh only 
succeeded where Gardiner attempted; and Mary 
is an angel of mercy and Elizabeth an inhuman 
murderess. It remained to be seer what she 
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would make of Renaud's despatches; from her 
frequent allusions to them, there was no doubt that 
she had studied them carefully, and we were really 
anxious to learn whether any other meaning than 
that which we had gathered ourselves, could with 
any plausibility be forced upon them. Giving her 
the benefit of every doubt, the manner in which 
i She proceeds is little to her credit. 


He (the Spanish ambassador), she writes, observes, 
angrily, that it was evident the queen wished to save 
Courtenay, and of course Elizabeth, since she does 
not allow that her guilt was as manifest as his.* 


This passage she includes hetween inverted 
commas, as a direct quotation from Renaud ; and 
if any such passage were to be found in his letters, 
it would of course be conclusive ; we felt certain 
however that they contained nothing of the kind, 
and, her reference being wrong, we could only con- 
jecture, on going again carefully through with 
them, that what she intended to quote was this— 


Quant au dit Courtenay, je la vois inclinée et per- 
suadée pour luy donner liberté. 

Quant au dit Elizabeth les gens de loix ne trouvent 
matiére pour la condamner. 


The queen’s desire to save is pointedly limited 
to Courtenay, while the difficulty with Elizabeth is 
ascribed not to any feeling of hers, but to the im- 

racticable honesty of the gens de loiz; and this 
is the perpetual burden of Renaud’s lamentation ; 
but it is a very different thing indeed from what 
Miss Strickland represents him as saying. 

We suppose that she intended to quote only the 
first paragraph ; that she paraphrased the second 
according to her own interpretation ; and that the 
remaining errors are due to the carelessness of the 
printer and to her own want of attention in re- 
|vising the press. But that she should have forced 
| such an interpretation from such words at all, is a 
grave evidence of her untrustworthiness when her 
prejudices bear upon her judgment. 

And now to leave this somewhat tedious story, 
and to follow Mary along the rapid process by 
which she denuhanennd bone of her brief popu- 
larity. The executions for the Wyatt rebellion 
had neither conciliated the Londoners, nor fright- 
ened them. Parliament was to meet in April 
to settle the preliminaries of the marriage ; al as 
the time drew on, the English wild beast began to 
show its displeasure by antics which not a little 
terrified Renaud. One morning the city urchins 
turned out three hundred on a side to play at 
English and Spanish, the prince of Spain himself 
figuring in all the splendor of rags and tinsel ; after 
a brief fight, in which Spain was contumeliousl 
routed, the said prince was clutched up by friends 
and foes, and vicariously suspended from a branch ; 
and so eager were his executioners, that the mock 
death was very near a real one. The queen lost 
her temper, and declared that she would have her 
Parliament meet at York or at Oxford, where the 

ple were good Christians and not a nest of 
eretics ; but this was only an impotent threat ; 
and, considering the way in which the Londoners 
had behaved a few months previously, it was 
neither wise nor graceful. At any rate, matters 
did not mend ; a few mornings later, when the 
sun rose upon the cross at Cheapside, a cat was 
found swinging from it, apparelled like a priest 








* “ Life of Queen Mary.”? By Agnes Strickland. 
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with a shaven crown, her fore-feet tied over her 
head with a paper like a wafer-cake between 
them ; and when Easter came there was “ a great 
scandal’’ at St. Paul’s, which was considered the 
best practical joke of the time. 


The custom was to lay the sacrament into the sep- 
ulchre the even-song of Good Friday, and to take it 
out at break of day on Easter morning. At the time 
of taking it out, the quire sung, Surrexit, non est hic. 
But then the priest, looking for the host, found it was 
not there indeed, for one had stolen it out, which put 
them all into no small disorder ; but another was 
presently brought in its stead. Upon this a ballad 
followed, that their God was stolen and lost, but a 
new one was made in his room. 


It would have been well if this had been the 
worst; but attached to both religions there was a 
refuse of population, in which, both under Mary 
and Elizabeth, foul scandals against the character 
of the princesses readily generated themselves, and 
these were printed and scattered about the street. 
It is to the credit of the Protestant historians that 
the most foolish of them have not polluted their 

ges with these abominations, while no cesspool 
Ce been too foul for priests, bishops, cardinals, 
and even great ladies, to dive into, for materials 
with which to defile Elizabeth. But although the 
stories against Mary were left to rot where the 
were thrown, yet they were offensive enough 
when first they were uttered, and wounded her 
cruelly. 

At last, however, Parliament was sitting ; and 
for these and all other disorders a remedy would 
be devised. If the towns were heretical, the 
country was orthodox, and the loyal knights of 
the shires would outnumber and overawe the inso- 
lent burgesses. It may be asked with what good 
hope the queen, who had been obliged to dismiss 
her first Parliament with such precipitation, could 
look without alarm to the assembling of a second. 
The secret comes out in the despatches of Renaud. 
The hope of her life, in case she ever had the 
power, had been to make reparation for her 
father’s injustice, and restore the property of the 
Church. The distribution of it had been in direct 
violation of the principle on which the confiscation 
had been justified. But Cranmer and Latimer had 
protested in vain ; and the latter, unable to rescue 
a single acre for education or fur charity, was 
obliged to content himself with anathematizing in 
his strong way the hypocritical lords and squires, 
who only pretended to be ‘ gospellers’’ fur the 
chance of the scramble. The gospel part of the 
affair was now laid aside ; but the convenience of 
the broad lands remained unaffected. Almost all 
the peers, and a large body of the commons, had 
shared more or less in the plunder; and as the 
queen's wish was no secret, and many right- 
minded persons in the country were disposed to 
sympathize in feeling the enormity of the wrong, 
however they might differ as to the manner in 
which it should be remedied, there was no little 

anxiety among them. They were determined not 
to part with the lands, cost what it might to 
defend them; but they were not desirous that 
things should be pushed to extremities, and were 
open to reason if the king would come to terms. 
And so it was arranged that they were to make no 
more. difficulty about the marriage, and she was 


formally to relinquish her design upon their 
property. So far, all went easy. It was a down- 


right bargain 


; 80 much was paid on one side, and 








so much was given for it on the other, and both 
parties affected to be mutually satisfied. But the 
queen attempted to close her eyes to its nature ; 
to flatter herself that they had been persuaded not to 
a single act, but to approbation of a policy, and pro- 
ceeded to make fresh demands upon them. The 
Catholic faith was reéstablished, but the country 
still swarmed with heretics, and she desired fres 
powers to repress them. It was still in schism, if 
not in heresy; and she desired a reconciliation 
with Rome. Considering that at least the upper 
house was composed of the same men who had 
gone along with Henry’s anti-papalism, and who, 
under Edward, had forbidden the very exercise of 
the mass under any pretext whatsoever; the de- 
mand which she was pressing upon their consciences 
was extravagant, and without further ‘ considera- 
tion’’ she was made to feel that it was impossible 
that they could concede. The reconciliation with 
Rome was for the present again postponed ; but 
the chancellor, in the beginning of the session, 
brought forward a bill for the restoration of the 
penalties against the Lollards; and now it ap- 
ared that a second transaction was necessary. 
‘he 7 had been foreseen as a possible one ; 
and Renaud was empowered to meet it with 
promises of Spanish gold; but the peers were so 
well aware of the buseness of their doings, that 
without the money down they would not give way. 
Renaud’s letters of agony are not a little amus- 
ing. First the peers sent the bill to the commons, 
refusing to pass it while the penalties were made 
death. Oh! the pensions—the pensions! where 
were they! Then they threw it out altogether ; 
and still no money. At last there was* an under- 
standing that it should be passed in the following 
session, with another understanding that the 
prince was to ~~ the money when he came 
over. After this disgraceful revelation, we can 
understand Queen Elizabeth's motives in creating 
a new aristocracy. 

Among other misfortunes which befell England 
through the gold of Spain, too clearly is due to it 
that dark and dreadful persecution which has 
made Mary’s name execrable through all genera- 
tions. The Parliament was now dismissed, the 
proceedings in it having scandalized the country, 
and ‘ a great revolt,’’ in Renaud’s opinion, ** being 
imminent,’’ which it would be better ** should be 
over before the arrival of his highness.”” When 
this arrival was to take place was now the impor- 
tant question. The articles were drawn, and 
Mary was impatient ; but Renaud was anxious 
about the revolt, and wished first to see the steam 
let off in an explosion. He regarded political 
effervescences as periodical necessities of the Eng- 
lish, and recommended autumn as the safest to 
make a first acquaintance with them, ‘‘ pour ce 
que ordinairement les humeurs des Anglois boulis- 
sent, plus en l’esté qu’en autre temps.’”’? The 
danger might, however, be less than he feared. 
The queen assured him that there was not the 
slightest occasion for alarm, and that ‘* gaignant 
et s’asseurant des principaux par pensions et 
liberalitez l'on n’aura occasion de craindre le peu- 
ple.’’ At last, although he could not close his 
eyes to the determinedly cold attitude of the coun- 
uy. and though no preparations were made any- 
where to celebrate the arrival except at the court, 


* This must have been what really took place. Renaud 
says the bill was actually carried ; but this is a mistake, 





It was not passed till the following December. 
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he made up his mind that it might be ventured in 
July (midsummer though it was), and reported 
to that effect to the emperor. So in July it was 
to be; and, like the tragedy writers who scatter 
sunshine over the scenes which precede the catas- 
trophe, as if they would linger in the light to the 
latest moment before they plunge into the dark- 
ness, we cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of 
loitering over the tragi-comedy of the meeting of 
the bridegroom and the bride. 

On came the summer, like no summer in all the 
world except in England—raining, thundering, and 
blowing. The English fleet went down to the 
coast of Spain to join the Spanish, and form a 
squadron donut with them. But the Spaniards 
would have been better pleased to have been left 
to themselves, for complaints were forwarded to 
the court that Lord Clinton, the admiral, did 
nothing but laugh at their ships, and “ call them 
mussel-shells ;’’ and as the prince was long in 
coming, and the sailors grew weary and wanted 
amusement, they ‘* did so cruelly push and tor- 
ment” the crews of the said mussel-shells when 
they were on shore for water together, that it 
became necessary to fix separate hours for their 
landing, to keep them apart. And this was not 
the worst ; for when the prince came at last, and a 
stiff south-wester had blown them into the chan- 
nel, where the English considered themselves sov- 
ereign, the Spanish admiral, though the heir of 
half the world was in his ship, was made to strike 
his top-sails, and do homage to English suprem- 
acy. What poor Philip thought of this there is no 
saying ; and ore all minor evils were drowned in 
the one terrible evil which was before him, and 
—, too he knew nothing about the matter ; 
jor to add to his miseries, he was wretchedly, _ 
iably sick. ‘The voyage, however, if a detestable, 
was at least a brief one, and after no more than 
seven days of suffering, he was set on shore at 
Southampton, on Saturday, the 20th of July—a 
memorable day in the history of this country, for 
the prospects of the queen may now be said to 
have been finally closed up, and the love, interest, 
sympathy, affection of her subjects gone from her 
forever ; thenceforward there was no more incli- 
nation for Catholicism ; thenceforward, in the 
terror of being absorbed into the dominions of a 
foreign country, England sought only to intensify 
and defend her nationality, and isolate herself 
within her own white walls from all foreign 

rinces, priests, and potentates. It was not the 

usband of her sovereign that she could recognize 
in Philip of Spain, but the deadly enemy of her- 
self, her laws, and her children. 

Fortunately for us mortals, however, necessary as 
any future may be, and inevitable as by our own 
actions we may have made it, it is kindly kept 
from us wrapt up in clouds, and we are not made 
wretched about it by anticipation. No visions of 
wrecked armadas or plundered caracques haunted 
Philip’s dreams, as he rested his wearied body at 
the Southampton mayoralty. And if Mary’ssleep 
was troubled when she heard that he had landed, 
it was certainly from no thought of impending 
disasters. On the Monday evening, they were to 
meet at Winchester; and the long summer’s da 
would only be long enough for the slow magnifi- 
cence of the procession, in which the bridegroom 
was to march thither from Southampton. He had 
brought with him a glorious retinue, decked out 
in all the splendors in which they had been wont 
to glitter up and down under the blue sky of Cas- 
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tile. The choicest chivalry of Europe were there 
in choicest holiday costume, with gold, and pearls, 
and silks, and velvets, and plumes of gorgeous 
birds of Paradise, from the forests of the new 
world, Southampton had never seen such a troop 
of cavaliers as on that July morning wound alon 
her streets; and well might Southampton mel 
and gaze, and wonder at them, for never before or 
since were so many men worth marking seen to- 

ther there. Alva was among them, and Count 
| timed and, greater than either, William Prince 
of Orange, and Count Horn, four men whose 
equals were not perhaps alive in Europe, or in the 
world, Poor England, and still more the English 
climate, which showed such weak perception of 
the honor done to it! The sun, at least, did not 
eare to look at them, however the people did. 
Swithin lying there in his shrine at Winchester 
would not sacrifice one hour of his moist rites. 
Down fell the rain, as if the whole torrent of the 
forty days were streaming into one ; down it fell, 
hopeless, cheerless, incorrigible. The gay feathers 
dangled in the bonnets; the drenched horses 
drooped their heads, trailing their gaudy eapari- 
sons us they waded through the chalk slush of the 
roads; but no horse might quicken its pace, and 
no outward composure be disturbed; on they 
paced, slow, solemn, and most miserable. We 
can fancy how the Hampshire peasants stood grin- 
ning under the dripping eaves of the cottage 
porches, and bare-legged urchins darted out with 
disrespectful capers, as the last horse went by. 
We can fancy the oaths which were muttered 
between Philip’s yellow lips at all England, 
weather, marriage, queen, and the whole accursed 
connection. And the rain was not the worst. To 
propitiate the gods of his new subjects, he had 
drained in their honor, before starting, a huge 
tankard of ‘* the wine of the country’—Hamp- 
shire ale—the flavor and the properties of which 
alike displeased his inexperienced stomach ; and, 
within and without, he was drenched in wreteh- 
edness. 

Two hours had brought them two miles from South- 
ampton, when suddenly a messenger dashed up from 
Winchester full gallop in a shower of rain and mud, 
and delivered, Gallien, & mysterious message 
that the prince was to come no farther, and was 
instantly to return. What was tobe done? What 
was the meaning of it? Renaud’s warnings, what 
he had said of English inconstancy, the mysterious 
boulissement of their evil humors periodically recur- 
rent at the dog-days, all rushed into his mind ; the 
eavaleade was halted, and Alva, Egmont, and he, 
drew up at the edge of the road to consult. ‘T'ra- 
dition has not preserved what between 
them ; but what strange thoughts the associations 
of those three names call up in us when we think 
of them on that wet day, standing talking at the 
ditch side, on the Southampton road! After such 
a ride together, and such a scene, it is hard to 
understand why they were not sworn friends 
forever. But we must cut short our sentimental- 
ism, as an English nobleman, who was present, 
eut short their agitation. ‘ Sire,” he said, laugh- 
ing, ‘* the queen only begs you will not think of 
coming to her in such dreadful weather.”’ If 
Philipever blushed, he blushed then. He gathered 
himself together, dismissing the hope which per- 
haps, for a moment, had shot across him, of a 
reprieve from the purgatory into which he was -to 
pod ox wrrey The foot march recommenced ; 

after eight more mortal hours of slush and 
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shower-bath, the draggled cavaliers waded into the 
town of Winchester, and found dry clothes and 
supper waiting for them at the Deanery. Where 
let us leave him to digest his watery welcome as 
best he could. 

In another day or two, the ee ye os was 
completed. How longa time elapsed before the 
queen’s ay opened to the light in which she was 
regarded by him we cannot tell. There was much 
to blind her; and perhaps, during the few suc- 
ceeding months, she was as nearly happy as with 
her unhappy nature she could be. At the close of 
August, they made their entry together into Lon- 
don; where, though they were received with a 
show of pageantry, there were threatening indi- 
cations visible also, which showed that the temper 
of the citizens had not become more submissive. 
At one end of London Bridge stood a large painted 
figure of King Henry, holding a book as if to pre- 
sent to her as she passed, on which was written, 
‘*Verbum Dei.’? Without taste, and without 
tact, she halted till a painter had been summoned, 
and had dashed out the words. 

The objects, however, most notable on this occa- 
sion were the twenty cart-loads of bullion which 
followed in the train, and in which, as behind the 
triumphal car of the prince and queen, the honor 
of the English nobles was drawn along in shameful 
captivity. The price of blood was come, and Par- 
liament was now to meet once more, when they 
were to fulfil their promise. Means of another 
sort, though equally sure, had been taken to 
secure a pliant House of Commons, and now the 
queen was to inaugurate her final victory, and 
place the last stone on the re-constructed edifice of 
Catholicism. Her first Parliament had given her 
the mass, but protested against Pope and husband. 
Her second had granted the husband, but there 
ceased their compliance. The third was to do 
submission, in the name of the country, to a 
Roman legate. England was to be received again, 
as a returned prodigal, in the bosom of her mother, 
and, as a token of her repentance, was to offer u 
her misleaders with fire and fagot at the altars of 
the offended gods. 

Unanimity would be certain ; for no dissentient 
voice was to be permitted. The church had been 
diligently weeded ; the heretical bishops were in 
prison or in exile ; three thousand clergy had been 
turned adrift to find some other employment or 
to starve. Convocation was already, therefore, 
secured, and the elections to the House of Com- 
mons could be controlled. A letter of Mary’s is 
preserved to us, obviously a circular to the lieu- 
tenants of the counties, directing them how to 
proceed. It is addressed to the Furl of Sussex, 
and runs as follows :— 


Mary the Queen. 

Right-trusty and well-beloved Cousin, we greet you 
well: And whereas for divers causes, tending prin- 
cipally to the advancement of God’s glory and the 
government of this realm, we have thought convenient 
to call our High Court of Parliament for the twelfth 
of next month, as by our writ of summons sent unto 
you, you may at better length perceive ; like as for 
your own part we doubt not but ye will be ready to 
assist us with your best advice and counsel for the 
furtherance of our good purpose in such matters as 
are to be treated of in our said Parliament, so, to the 
end the same may be more gravely debated and cir- 
cumspectly handled to the honor of Almighty God 
and general commodity of our loving subjects, we 
have thought convenient specially to require and pray 








you to admonish on our behalf such our good and 
oving subjects as by order of our writs have the 
election of knights, citizens, or burgesses within our 
realm to choose of their inhabitants such as, being 
eligible by order of our laws, may be of the wise, 
grave, and Catholic sort; such as indeed mean the 
true honor of God with the prosperity of the common- 
wealth, the advancement whereof we and our dear 
husband the King do chiefly profess and intend, with- 
out alteration of any man’s possessions, as, amongst 
other false rumors, the hinderers of our good purpose 
and favorers of heresy do report. 

Given under our signet at our palace of Westmin- 
ster, the 6th of October, this second year of our reign.* 


The specific form of admonition which Sussex 
was to administer to the good and loving subjects 
may be left to conjecture. It is enough that it 
answered its pur ; persons who attempt a 
game of this kind usually taking precautions 
which shall secure them against immediate failure. 
All was at last ready therefore. The commons 
were nominees, the peers were bribed, the convo- 
cation weeded ; and, witha hand of packed cards, 
the game would not be difficult. Considering 
what the work was, it had been dexterously done. 
The island of heretics was prostrate, and nothing 
remained but that Cardinal Pole, the legate, 
should now make his appearance and complete the 
farce. It was the culmination of Mary’s star, 


And from that full meridian of her glory 
She hasted to her setting. 


On the 28th of November, the Parliament and 
the cardinal came face to face; on the 29th, the 
motion for the retinion with Rome was carried 
with acclamation ; on the 30th, was the great scene 
with legislature, king, queen, and legate, at the 
close of which, after mutual weepings, prayings, 
and admonishings, the latter rose in his place, and 
declared that ‘‘ all those present, and the whole 
nation and the dominions thereof, he absolved from 
heresy, schism, and all judgments, censures, and 
penalties for that cause incurred, and restored 
them to the communion of the holy church, in the 
name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’’ Amen, 
amen, amen, rang out round the hall, the members 
rose from their knees, and they and the court and 
the legate adjourned to the chapel and sang Te 
Deums ; with what emotions we feel no tempta- 
tion to pause and to consider. Next followed a 
similar scene with the convocation, and the Sunday 
after Gardiner did penance at Paul's Cross and 


* If this letter was the only evidence remaining to us, 
it would not be sufficient to prove that the means em- 
ployed by the court were decidedly unconstitutional, as 
the constitution was then understood. It is important, 
however, as a comment on the universal complaints of the 
Protestants, that the elections were unfairly controlled, 
and the following language of Michele, the Venetian am- 
bassador at the court of Mary, inapplicable as we know 
that was to her first two Parliaments, describes the im- 
pression which he gathered from the proceedings of her 
third. He is mistaken in deducing a practice from a sin- 
gle instance, but his evidence is no less valuable as to 
what he himself witnessed :— 

“The kings use in more than one way to keep out (of 
Parliament), or bring in, whomsoever they please ; choos- 
ing for the latter purpose such only on whose good dis- 
position towards them they can firmly rely. They are at 
this time become so formidable and powerful that they 
may do even as they please ; nor can anybody, whether 
in Parliament or out of it, impunely, or indeed without 
utter ruin to himself, venture to stand up in opposition, 
or even to make the least show of resistance to their 
pleasure generally. In short, servants they enter Par- 
liament, and servile are their proceedings therein.”’ 
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reached asermon of self-abomination for his schism. 

he Parliament made haste with the work which 
remained. On the 18th of December the perse- 
cuting bill passed, and, with the new year the 
heretic burning was to begin. It was a great 
victory, or it looked like one ; and to add to it, in 
the middle of all the joy, the queen was declared 
to be enceinte. Up went Te Dewms again from 
every cathedral in Europe. Bells rung and 
bonfires blazed. There was no doubt any more ; 
Heaven had spoken; Heaven had blessed the 
queen for her glorious work, and doubly blessed 
the Church through her. The news was sent 
flying to the emperor, ‘I never doubted of 
the matter,’? he said; ‘‘I never doubted but 
that God, who had wrought so many miracles, 
would make the same perfect by assisting nature 
to His goodand most desired work.’’ It was only 
natural that Catholics should think so. It was 
natural, too, perhaps, when it all turned out a 
dream, that they should not have seen, in the 
failure of their hopes, the same evidence of the dis- 
favor of God as they supposed themselves to see of 
His favor, while they thought it a reality. The 
weight of the evidence was the same, into which- 
ever scale it was cast. But so it is with the sons 
of men. The most trifling cvincidence, the idlest 
straw driven before the wind, will be claimed asa 
providence when it flatters their ae ee the 
most startling catastrophe will be explained away, 
ascribed to luck, to fortune, or the malice of the 
devil, sooner than they will acknowledge it to be 
@ judgment on their sins. 

That Mary’s pregnancy was a pitiable delusion, 
politically we cannot but rejoice. With her 
ultra-montane extravagance she had sacrificed for- 
ever the hope of reconciling the English to any 
form of Catholicism, however moderate ; and the 
events of the next three years would have inevit- 
ably precipitated a revolution if her breaking 
health had not enabled them to expect an early 
remedy in natural causes, ‘There is no doubt how 
the struggle would have ended, but while it lasted 
it would have been inconceivably dreadful ; and in- 
stead of the long, glorious peace of Elizabeth, when 
the population doubled their numbers, and trebled 
their wealth, the best blood of England would have 
flowed away on new fields of Towton or of Barnet, 
and the Protestants might only have found them- 
selves conquerors, to bleed to death on the scene 
of their victory. But for the poor queen herself, 
it was a disappointment which may well command 
our commiseration. From her childhood she had 
been the plaything of a fortune which had bound 
her heart in ice ; and her woman’s feelings, as she 
brooded over her own and her mother’s wrongs, had 
curdled into bitterness. With a more powerful 
nature, injuries such as hers would have brought 
about some tragical catastrophe ; but such a result 
was prevented by the poverty of her disposition, 
and she was transformed instead into a wretched 
being who could neither love nor be loved. 

If her husband had treated her even with ordi- 

kind inexperienced as she, who had 
never known kindness at all, must have been in 
distinguishing between the degrees of it—it might 
have satisfied her self-flattery ; and if those other 
hopes had not deceived her, and if in becoming a 
mother fresh springs of affection had been allowed 
to open for her, it is not impossible that the hard, 
frost-bound soil might have thawed, and the latent 
humanity shot up again. 
It might have been so; and those dark blots 
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which will now lie upon her name forever, might 
either never have been, or have been washed away 
by repentance. There is no saying. History is 
not of what might have been, but of what was; 
which, indeed, perhaps is all that could have been. 
But Queen Mary, cruelly as she was wronged in 
her own young days, is not one of those persons 
whom it is possible to hate, and we pity her, even 
for her crimes. 

To return to the Parliament. Although Pole had 
received a commission from the Pope to confirm 
the existing tenures of the spoliated Church lands, 
there was, nevertheless, a hope, that by per- 
suasion, if not by violence, the holders of them 
might be induced to disgorge. The Mortmain Act 
was suspended for twenty years to give the priests 
the opportunity of working upon them on their 
death-beds, and perhaps of terrifying them by a 
refusal of the viaticum. The queen set an example 
by giving back what remained to the crown ; and 
Pole, in the very speech in which he consented to 
the Act of Parliament which established things as 
they were, yet reminded, those whom he allowed to 
retain what they had got of the punishment which 
God sent upon thiteaner for his sacrilegious usage 
of the vessels of the temple. Here and there a 
few straggling monks began to nestle among the 
ruins of the abbeys, like the remnants of a wasp’s 
nest about the blackened hole which has been 
their home ; and natural repentance, and natural 
uneasiness, when the dying point was near, would 
soon, it was hoped, lead many a man to sacrifice 
for his children what he could not resolve to sacri- 
fice for himself. 

The ened of heresy was now to be cauter- 
ized. The queen had got her bill, and might now 
burn when she pleased. We can believe that the 
legislature, in granting her the pe had little 
notion of the manner in which she would use it. 
The Statute of the Six Articles, except ona few 
occasions, had been a dead letter in the hands of 
her father ; and they may easily have been unable 
to conceive that a woman, who had been merciful 
to traitors, would be harder upon heretics than so 
ostentatious a champion of orthodoxy as Henry the 
Eighth, But they had underrated the power of 
Catholicism over a heart in which no natural fecl- 
ing operated to soften or to counteract it. 

e have no intention of pursuing the horrible 
history of the years which followed; but many 
attempts have been made to remove the responsi- 
bility from the queen ; and it is necessary to say, 
that the closer we examine, the more certain we 
feel that it is wholly and exclusively hers. It has 
appeared so horrible a thing that a woman should 
have done it all, that the blame has been desper- 
ately hurled upon Philip, Gardiner, Bonner, Pole, 
any one whose name is prominent. And yet, the 
Sunday after the first execution, Philip’s confessor 
preached openly in severe condemnation of it ; 
Gardiner and aot recoiled from their loath- 
some duty, and we have letters extant of Mary's 
own, in which she rebuked them for their slow- 
ness, and goaded them into proceeding. And 
Pole was so notoriously opposed to the persecution, 
that complaints were entered against him at 
Rome, his legative office was suspended, and only 
his death prevented his being called to account as 
a favorer of heresy. It was the queen, and the 
queen only ; and the explanation of her conduct, 
if we will only reflect, is not so exceedingly 
difficult. 

A Catholic, if he is really sincere, cannot but 
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approve of persecution. If he believes, as he pro- 
fesses to believe, that teachers of what he calls 
heresy are indeed leading away the souls of all 
miserable men who listen to them, into the eter- 
nal fires of hell, no crime can equal theirs in 
atrocity, as the consequences of none approach it 
in horror. Catholics who pretend to deplore the 
spirit of persecution, can by*no possibility be sin- 
cere in denying salvation to all who are beyond 
the pale of their church ; and when they prate of 
toleration, they make their profession an impos- 
ture and a lie. We naturally shrink from pressing 
one another with the logical consequences of our 
creed, whether political or religious, and it seems 
a hard thing to charge upon the faith of so large 
a section of educated, well-disposed people, so 
dreadful a necessity. But the question is too 
serious to be trifled with ; and, whether we like it 
or not, we must look it in the face. Let us con- 
sider what damnation means in the creed of a 
Catholic ; consider what the crime must be which 
involves a penalty so appalling. And if a simple 
heretical belief is sufficient to involve it, what can 
we say of those who teach heresy! It is only be- 
cause the gates of hell lie beyond the grave, and 
he does not with his bodily eyes see the poor souls 
hurled through them, that the Catholic of weak 
faith talks of toleration. If he have the power to 
crush a heretic teacher, and spare him, he must 
stand sel f-condemned—condemned of a crime as infi- 
nitely greater than that of him who lets loose a 
murderer from his prison, as the torture of unend- 
ing — exceeds the moment’s pain of a single 
death. 

And thus Catholicism, wherever it is dominant, 
and wherever it is sincerely professed, would 
always carry out persecution to its extreme and 
cruel issue, were it not that in the generality, if 
not the whole, of mankind there is an element of 
humanity which no creed can extinguish, making 
them men as well as orthodox believers, and com- 
pelling them to refuse the conclusion, even while 
they continue to accept the premises. Gardiner 
would have punished the leaders of Protestantism, 
as he would have punished the leaders of a rebel- 
lion; but four or five, instead of as many hun- 
dreds, would have closed the lists, if he had had 
the keeping of them. Bonner, a good-natured, 
choleric man, would have whipped a few for the 
example, and let the rest go free. But in Queen 
Mary, early ill-usage had trampled out the natural 
woman, and delivered her up to Catholicism, to 
be moulded by it exclusively and completely. 
With a resolute wish to do the will of God, with- 
out one bad passion, careless of herself, and only 
caring for what she believed to be her duty, she 
had no idea of what duty meant, except what she 
gathered from her creed; and all her loves, and 
all her hatreds, submitted to the literal control of 
the propositions of it, uncounteracted and unin- 
fluenced by a single human emotion. The char- 
acter is a fearful but an intelligible one ; and we 
shall not easily exhaust the instructiveness of it. 
We may look through history in vain to find a 
second specimen ; one such was enough, and that 
one was raised up on high on the English throne, 
for all mankind to gaze upon as an example of 
what Catholicism was able to do with a nature 
wholly given over to it, in which no other influ- 
ence, either of head or heart, assisted or interfered 
with its operations. 

The most painful feature in the English perse- 
cution is the rank of the victims. Five bishops, 








and a very few leading clergymen alone appear, of 
men whose names were known to the world. 
There was neither peer among them, nor knight, 
nor gentleman—only poor mechanics, weavers, 
tailors, carpenters, common day-laborers, and poor 
blind boys. We are unwilling to think that the 
queen only struck where she dared, and would not 
risk a collision which might put an end to her 
proceedings ; we know, as a fact, that it was 
among the poor that Protestantism had the 
strongest hold, und that the preachers of it were 
as unlettered as the first apostles ; and yet, as we 
turn over the catalogue of sufferers, the painful 
Sone will cling to us that cowardice was 
added to inhumanity. 

The rest of Mary’s life is soon told; she was 
shot down from the show of her prosperity as 
swiftly as she was raised to it ; her life on earth 
was one long mistake, and but for the brief delu- 
sive interval, which only served to make her cup 
more bitter, it was one long misery. The symp- 
toms which she had mistaken for pregnancy were 
the approaches of a hideous disease. Her hus- 
band, for whom she had sacrificed the hearts of her 
people, detested her, and, brute as he was, took 
no pains to conceal his aversion. He insulted her 
by infamous svlicitations of the ladies of her 
court; when they turned with disdain from him, 
he consoled himself with vulgar debauchery ; and 
making no secret of the motives which had in- 
duced him to accept her hand, when the policy 
burst like an air-bubble, he hastened to leave 
a country which was always execrable to him, and 
a wife whose presence was a reproach. 

Thus bitterly Mary's heart was again flung 
back upon itself; and, with seared feelings and 
breaking health, she threw herself with undivided 
heart upon her religion to fulfil the mission on 
which she believed that she had been sent by God. 
The most severe edict which was issued for the 

rsecution went out after her husband had left 

er, proving, if proof were wanted, that she, and 
not he, was the author of it. Heretics, like the 
Hydra’s heads, seemed to multiply by their de- 
struction, and every victim offered, kindled fresh 
and fresh enthusiasm for martyrdom. Dragged in 
troops before the bishops, the labor of the latter 
was to thrust upon them opportunities of escape ; 
and, fairly read, the history of the Marian trials 
is that of wretched judges compelled to administer 
a law which they abhorred, and whose one effort 
was to escape the duties which it forced upon 
them. The queen's determination, however, only 
grew with failure. She saw the hatred of her . 
people, but it did not move her. She felt her life 
was ebbing from her ; it was the more reason she 
should make haste. Her sister’s accession, which 
now she could not hinder, would be the signal for 
the downfall of all for which she had labored, if 
she could not first destroy the poison. In the eM 
traits which remain of her, we can read the his- 
tory of it all; that high projecting forehead, 
falling in and narrowing above the eyes—weak, 
and yet inflexible ; foolish, yet with the conceit of 
wisdom. As she sank and sank, the more a 
she drove on the persecution; fresh and fres 
powers were given to the ecclesiastics, and fresh 
and fresh injunctions; what had begun in con- 
viction of duty, had settled into amonomania. But 
the endurance of the people, like the queen’s life, 
was drawing to its limits; and it was a race be- 
tween them which would first give in. Near as 
the close of the latter evidently was, Cecil had tu 








fear some dreadful outbreak would anticipate it. 
Her death was openly prayed for in the churches, 
and it was idle to declare it treason. The exiled 
clergy in Germany poured pamphlets across the 
Channel, in which it was declared lawful, and 
even meritorious, to make away with her ferro 
veneno quocunque modo, and though she justly 
made the possession of such papers punishable 
with death, yet, when the nation dened the 
treason, the impossibility of executing it made the 
threat contemptible. 

Thus wretchedly, the last sovereign in England 
who reigned on to her natural end a Catholic, 
sank towards the grave. She ascended the throne 
when the people whom she was called to govern 
were inclining to return to their old bondage, and 
her reign, though but of little more than five 
years’ duration, was long enough to make such a 
return impossible forever. Feurful as it was, we 
cannot regret it, for those poor men whom she 
destroyed secured in their death a perpetual free- 
dom to England: and if to die nobly in a noble 
cause be really for a mortal man the happiest ser- 
vice of life ; if, in the midst of the profitless exist- 
ence of so many millions of millions, those few 
are to be accounted blessed who have not lived in 
vain, the five hundred poor working men who sank 
to ashes at the stake by the order of Mary Tudor, 
are not among those whose fate we most deplore, 
or who would themselves ask us to deplore it. 
Surely, happier fur was the meanest of them all, 
than that pvor forlorn princess who was piteously 
divorced from life by years of agony; who, 
although she passed away a queen amidst the 
— of a palace, yet knew wo well in dying 
that no man or woman left on earth would waste 
one regret, or shed one tear upon her memory ; 
and who, in the miserable consciousness of the 
vanity of her existence, prayed that she might be 
buried in the habit of a poor religieuse, in which 
alone it would have been well for her if she had 
lived. 





From Putnam’s Monthly. 
THE WARDEN OF THE CINQUE PORTS. 


A mist was driving down the British Channel, 
The day was just begun, 

And through the window-panes, on floor and panel, 
Streamed the red Autumn sun. 


It glanced on flowing flag and rippling pennon, 
And the white sails of ships ; 

And, from the frowning rampart, the black cannon 
Hailed it with feverish lips. 


Sandwich and Romney, Hastings, and 
Dover 
Were all alert that day, 
To see the French war-steamers speeding over, 


When the fog cleared away. 


Hithe, 


Sullen and silent, and like couchant lions, 
Their cannon, through the night, 

Holding their breath, had watched in grim defiance 
The sea coast opposite. 


And now they roared at drum-beat from their 
stations 
On every citadel ; 
Each answering each, with morning salutations, 
That all was well ! 


And down the coast, all taking up the burden, 
Replied the distant forts, 
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As if to summon from his sleep the Warden 
And Lord of the Cinque Ports. 


Him shall no sunshine from the fields of azure, 
No drum-beat from the wall, 

No morning gun from the black fort’s embrasure, 
Awaken with their call ! 


No more, surveying ‘with an eye impartial 
The long line of the coast, 

Shall the gaunt figure of the old Field-marshal 
Be seen upon his post ! 


For in the night, unseen, a single warrior, 
In sombre harness mailed, 

Dreaded of man, and surnamed the Destroyer, 
The rampart wall has scaled. 


He passed into the chamber of the sleeper, 
The dark and silent room ; 

And as he entered, darker grew and deeper 
The silence and the gloom. 


He did not pause to parley or dissemble, 
But smote the Warden hoar : 

Ah ! what a blow! that made all England tremble 
And groan from shore to shore. 


Meanwhile, without, the surly cannon waited, 
The sun rose bright o’erhead ; 

Nothing in Nature’s aspect intimated 
That a great man was dead ! 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE FEAR AND THE HOPE. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


My thoughts within me grow at times so high, 
That, looking at them ’twixt the earth and sky, 
They dazzle me with glow of green and gold ; 
Thus ripe fruits hang i’ the sun 
On haughty walls, unwon 
By longing little hands, that pine their sweets to 
hold ! 


Is, then, the stature of my mind so low, 
That I can never hope to reach the show 
Imagination forms of fruitage fine, 
Which gleams before the eye 
Of thought, too far and high 
To come within a grasp so weak and dwarfed as 


mine? 


After long hours of pain, when Love seems lost 
In swampy selfishness, and Hope is tossed 
About wild waves that lend no rock to rest on ; 
Then suddenly comes Ease, 
Smoothing the mind’s rough seas, 
Till they are fit for Hope—fair swan !—to build its 
nest on ! 


Then, when exempt from physical cares, it is 
Those visions bright approach me, ripe with bliss, 
Singing glad Yea-words, fraught with Hope, that 
make 
Each sublunary care 
A bubble of the air, 
Whilst momentary ease a lasting shape doth take. 


O Hope, fair Hope ! deceiving Hope! but still 
Consoling Hope, I would not have aught chill 
Thy warm tides in my soul; but when I sought 
them 
And found them, prize them well ; 
Dear are the tales they tell 
Of apples sour in May, that sweeten ere ’tis au- 
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THE GOLDEN 


From the Dublin University Magasine. 
THE GOLDEN GUILLOTINE. 


rt of the year 1824, and nearly the 


I PassED 
whole of 1825, in France. I was then more than 
a boy, though not quite a man—that is, I was 
able to observe everything, without having 
attained the full power of reasoning upon what [ 
saw. Above all, my memory was more retentive 
than it has ever been since, for I have remarked 
that the pictures drawn upon the retina of the 
mind do not become fastened by after processes. 
As they first impinge, so they remain, all the more 
distinctly and ee | from having been 
traced upon a delicate and virgin surface. Youth 
employs itself little with the images it stores 
within its memory. They are kept for after use— 
a use that wears them out. 

One over-clouded afternoon, having just had my 
fencing lesson, and finding it quite impossible to 
remain within doors any longer without getting 
hopelessly into the blue devils, I sallied forth into 
the street of Tours (the town in which we then 
resided), without any very definite idea of the 
next thing to be done. There were two ways, of 
course, to choose between—one to the left, up the 
Faubourg, past the Fabrique de Passementerie, the 
Pension, and the ancient stone, on which was 
inscribed the record of some ancient inundation 
of the Loire, *‘ jusgu’ ici,” stopped by the: visible 
interposition of St. Anthony. But, then, in that 
direction lay the adbatoir, and the bare idea of a 
sanguine gush from within the archway and down 
the kennel whilst I was traversing its brink, was 
enough to decide me. I turned to the right. 

This led me to the more ancient parts of the 
town, and the congenial vicinity of the great 
Cathedral of St. Gatien. The echoes of the deep 
bells swept over the roofs of the houses, and 
chimed in with the sombre tone of my contempla- 
tions. At a particular break in this ridge of 
roofs, { caught a sight of the massive towers, 
staring over ominously upon me from the region 
of tempest, while two or three ravens seemed to 
be blown out of them ever and anon by the gusts, 
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grass-grown, nearly to the inner face of the town 


walls. 

Long as I had resided in Tours, I had never 
seen or heard of this place. Where was I '— 
what was it? I determined to find out. Besides, 
it was sheltered from the wind, which was getting 
keener every moment, as the short day began to 
cluse in. I knew not what it was that urged me 
on, but I felt a forward impulse, and followed the 
path for some distance, until a slight bend removed 
altogether from my view both the buildings I had 
left behind, and the distant town wall, and 
brought me to the foor of an ancient terrace. 

The solitude was impressive. The storm, which 
roared amongst the leafless great trees on the 
terrace overhead, as through the cordage of a ship, 
could not get down to where I was, except in an 
occasional gust and eddy, striking a bare branch 
against a bare stone, as if bent on killing what 
the winter had robbed; and the soft, moist black 
loam about me I could fancy to partake of the 
genius of the place, and derive its richness from 
accumulated relics of mortality. 

Here I paused, marvelling at the Cyclopean 
proportions of the stones of which the terrace 
wall was composed, Surely, said I, they were 
giants who fashioned and put together these huge 
masses! But what is this! Why, the terrace 
looks as if it was undermined ! 

This exclamation was forced from me by my 
coming suddenly upon a breach, similar to what 
the waves sometimes make in a sea-wall—that is, 
the lower courses for some distance appeared to 
have been removed outwards, the upper remaining 
hanging together by their own weight, so as to 
give a cavelike appearance to the aperture. 

I had not time, however, to speculate upon the 
cause of what I saw, for at that instant I perceived, 
just within the shadow ‘of the opening, the figure 
of a man kneeling. There is always something 
startling in stumbling upon the hidden devotions 
of another. If you add to this, in the stranger’s 
appearance, a stern melancholy of countenance 
spread over the rigid prominence of protruding 
bones, scarcely covered by the sallow flesh, and the 





slowly and perseveringly returning with each lull 
to the shelter of the ragged tracery near their 
summits, and forcibly reminding me of those evil 
thoughts which, when expelled, return again and 
again to find shelter in some reut of our ruined or- 
ganization, It was not without a certain sensa- 
tion of awe that I found myself thus under the 
archiepiscopal shadow, for I had learned thus 
early to succum) to the genius of great structures, 


peculiar expression of eyes, the balls of which 
| seemed, instead of swelling outwards, to hellow 
inwards, as you look into a rock crystal, some 
| idea of my first sensations may be realized. I felt 
|my heart throb, and drew a step back, in hopes I 
| had not been observed ; but the stranger, without 
turning his eyes in the direction in which I stood, 
bent towards the sound, and held up one hand, 
with a motion which seemed to warn ime not to go, 


and to suffer myself to be bestridden by these dark | as well as not to advance. 


embodiments of medizeval influences, 

Suddenly I observed indications of the avenue 
coming toanend. Grass started greenly between 
the stones, and the street appeared untrodden by 


I obeyed, as if under the spell of a mesmerizer, 
and stood there for three or four minutes, during 
which the great bells of the cathedral came down 
upon us ever and anon, like puffsof smoke. They 


man or beast. A few steps farther, and a heavy | were, I now for the first time remarked, tolling 


= stood opposite me, under the skeletons of 


sulemnly—a mournful peal. Presently they ceased ; 


irge timber trees, barring all farther advance. 1] and then the stranger rose, and came out into the 


now cust about me for some means of exit, other | entrance of the grotto, towards me. 


I bowed re- 


than by retracing my steps, which somehow or| spectfully, and, in such French as I could muster, 
other conveyed to me a sense of humiliation ; and apologized for having intruded, however uncon- 


I did contrive to make out at the right a low 


sciously, upon his devotions. I now saw that that 


archway, through which a paved alley sharply | peculiar expressionless look I had at first remarked 
descended, I knew not whither, but apparently a| could give place to a more searching one. He 
— thoroughfare. Down this, after a moment's | drew his eyes, as it were, to a focus by an instan- 
esitation, I plunged, and found myself, as soon as | taneous effort, and set them burning upon me like 
I had emerged into the light at the rear of the|a lens; then again retracted them within himself 
buildings, in a deserted plot, which seemed to] and said, calmly, and almost mournfully— 


stretch away in one direction, comfortless and 





‘*The archbishop died an hour ago. I hada 
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prayer to say for his soul as well as the rest. They 
rayed before the High Altar—I before Heaven. 
Where should I pray but here?” 

“You knew him, perhaps?” I rejoined, scarcely 
knowing what to say. 

‘‘T have known many people, young man. It 
is not for that alone I wd pot this ruin. But 
come, sit down here ; you, I see, are a stranger— 
so am I, though a Frenchman. We have thus a 
bond between us. You are young—I am old. 
That, too, isa bond. You are guiltless of the last 
century. Sit down—we can have a word with each 
other.”’ 

The quiet self-possession with which he ad- 
dressed me, an utter stranger, surprised me. I 
could only account for it as the result of that one 
intense, concentrated glance, by which I fancied 
he had satisfied himself as to my character. But 
such a man, so nervous, energetic, and decided, 
must be of nocommon stamp. Indeed, young and 
inexperienced as I was, I scarcely aeeded more 
than a moment to read thus much, 

Whatever it was—whether fear or confidence, 
or the youthful love of adventure that prevailed 
with me, I made no demur, but seated myself be- 
side him upon one of the blocks of stone. 

‘Let us know each other a little better,’’ said 
he, ‘* and we shall be more at our ease. I ask no 
particulars of you. I will not hear them; for you 
are too young to be master of your own secrets. 
All I required, I have discovered. You are Eng- 
lish, Had I not been satisfied of this, do not sup- 

you would have been sitting here, now !”’ 

“Wwe. ion.” 

** Enough. My name you may set down as Jean 
Frangois Lenoir. I have seen many strange things 
in my day, young man, Ay, and picked up odd 
relics from the past, as a man who digs into the 
bed of a stream will come upon coins, and pot- 
sherds, and bones. Here is one, now, so out-of- 
the-way, that I always carry it about me.” 

So saying, he held up before me a small gold 
ornament, apparently designed for the neck; but 
which, to my inexpressible horror, I perceived at 
once to be fashioned into the shape of a guillotine! 
I started up—and he rose too; but, instead of en- 
tering into an explanation, he stepped over to me, 
and, taking my hand, led me to the light at the 
entrance of the grotto, then, holding the ornament 
so as to exhibit the reverse side, bid me read the 
inscription there written. It was this— 
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. 
La tete tombe, le cour reste. 


As I read, he looked me steadily in the face ; 
and, as soon as I had pronounced the words, he 
led me back to my seat, and, placing himself once 
more beside me, said— 

** Now, I have given you the key to my history. 
Hearken to it, for it contains instruction :— 


On the 20th day of October, in the year 1793, 
I was conducted a prisoner to the Palace of the 
Luxembourg. They had accused me of the crimes 
of being rich, noble, and a royalist. My estates 
having been forfeited, I had been arrested in the 
provinces, and was now brought up, along with 
several prisoners of inferior rank, to Paris. As 
the gate of the Luxembourg closed after me, [ re- 
signed all hope of liberation, except by one exit— 
the scaffold ; and secretly determined to seek, if I 
could, the most solitary recesses of the prison, 
there to remain shut up with my own thoughts 
until my time should arrive for removal to the 
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Conciergerie, and execution. I trusted to what 
ready money I had the command of for the means 
of obtaining this indulgence—for the time had not 
come when the system of rapiotage had been or- 
ganized, under which every one of the better class 
was robbed on entering the prison-gate. 

The first person I saw, amidst the crowd who 
thronged round the wicket, anxious to catch a 
glimpse of their fellow-sufferers, was Pierre Le- 
vasseur, a travelling companion of mine in former 
years, and afterwards an occasional associate, un- 
til something incompatible in our positions in so- 
ciety (for he had not the cent années), and then 
the stormy scenes of the Revolution, had parted 
us, and [ had lost sight of him. He embraced me 
with the utmost demonstrations of affection, and, 
taking me by the hand, led me a little apart, and 
told me that having been some time an inmate of 
the prison, he could be of great service in intro- 
ducing me to its customs as well as to its inhab- 
itants, and preventing me making mistakes which 
might compromise me. 

“* But,”’ said I, ** I have determined to make no 
acquaintances here. I have friends enough for 
the rest of my life, I’m sure. If [ want to make a 
last confidence, you are here, my dear Levasseur, 
and will shrive me.”’ 

** Unless,”’ replied he with a laugh, “J have first 
to make a confession to you, which, in the order 
of our arrest, is the most likely thing.”’ 

‘* And how came you here?’’ I inquired, sud- 
denly recollecting that he had never appeared to 
me a very warm royalist, but, on the contrary, 
avowed himself, when I parted from him two years 
before, rather inclined to the popular side. 

‘““Oh, we must not forestall our revelations ! 


We should be at the mercy of each other, you 
know, if we became confidants Aere until com- 


pelled by necessity. Enough for me to say, ina 
whisper, that Robespierre fancied my linen was 
finer than his, and, as we employed the same blan- 
chisseuse, he thought, I presume, that the best 
way of reducing my fabric to the texture of his 
own, was to transfer my lingerie to the laveuses of 
the Luxembourg.” 

“The same extravagant dré/e as ever!’ I ex- 
claimed, recognizing the esprit railleur I had so 
often observed and rebuked. ‘‘ Take care that 
your nonsense does not get you into a scrape. I 
am told that there are eyes and ears busy here- 
abouts’’— 

‘¢ Hush! I know it; but I know, too, that the 
best way of disarming suspicion is to be frank, 
careless, and jovial. Do you think, now,’’ con- 
tinued he, lowering his voice to a distinct whisper, 
at the same time putting his mouth so close to my 
ear, that he had to lift up my hair for the pur- 
pose—‘‘ do you think that you could form any 
guess amongst the persons about us, as to that 
character we are all so much in dread of—ihe 
agent of the police?”’ 

** I don’t know,” replied I, venturing a stealthy 
look round me, which T instantly withdrew, adding 
—‘‘Is it safe to scrutinize people! You confirm 
my suspicions as to our being watched.”’ 

**Searcely safe, I believe,’”’ he replied ; ‘* but 
they have a few marks, nevertheless. Four instance, 
when you see a man sitting gloomily apart, avoid- 
ing much converse with the prisoners, and no- 
ticing neither the motions nor the conversation of 
the groups which pass him by, you may be pretty 
sure that that man is aspy of Fouquier’s. Upon suc 
a fellow as me, now, they have an uncommonly 
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sharp eye; but I laugh at them, and they can 
make olike of me. Whatever evidence clita 
against me outside, they shall add a to it 
here, I promise you. You must act as I do, my 
dear friend. Come into society (for we have our 
society here) ; address every one, get all you can 
out of them; make your own observations in si- 
lence, and if you want to pass remarks, come to 
me. ‘Ten to one, my superior knowledge of char- 
acter, gained here at the foot of the scaffold, which 
strips off all masks, will stand you instead. And 
now, remember, there is a select reiinion this very 
evening in the Salle des Pleurs,as we have named 
it. A few of the better order, as it used to be 
called—you know what that means—meets there, 
so I will direct (request, I beg his pardon) my 
peculiar little turnkey to summon you to that 
apartment at the usual hour, and there you will 
meet me, and some others of the missing aristoc- 
racy of France !’” 

I was amazed at the levity of Levasseur under 
suzh circumstances; still, I was young myself, 
naturally high-spirited, and was greatly reassured 
by meeting an old acquaintance where I had so 
little expected it ; so, aftera moment's hesitation, I 
abandoned my original design, and surrendered 
myself to my friend’s invitation. 

As soon as we had separated, however, my mind 
relapsed into despondency, The execution of 
Marie Antoinette had taken place only a few days 
before. When I first heard of it, my soul had 
boiled over with vengeance, but by this time its 
effect was only to aggravate and deepen my dejec- 
tion. Besides, the terrible reality of my situation 
forced itself upon me through every chink of my 
senses. It was now that I felt, for the first time, 
the iron of captivity enter into my soul. Pallid and 
emaciated faces peered spectrally into mine, as if 
they envied me the flush of health I had borne in 
among them from the world without, and could 
not communicate. A confused wrangling, conse- 
quent on over-crowded accommodation, incessantly 
met my ears; a contention in which every loftier 
feeling proper to man as a member of society, 
gives way to the one grovelling instinct of self, 
degrading his high humanity down to the level of 
the brutes. The forced intermixture of ranks and 
grades, previously dissociated by a natural ar- 
rangement assented to on both sides, displayed its 
effects in fierce and humiliating collisions, in 
which the great social drama of the Revolution was 
enacted on a small and mean scale under my eyes. 
I might easily enter into detail. Here and there 
a group lay — unconscious, apparently, of the 
terrible tumult around. The messenger of death 
had come to these—had taken one, or two, or 
more away to the Conciergerie, never to be heard 
of more. I saw one man, who seemed to be the 
survivor of a family; for even the wretches ex- 
pecting their own fate, pitied him. He sat still, 
in a ray of sunshine, a thing which the full blaze 
of day was powerless to recuscitate.—But why tor- 
ture you with all this? It is past—and here am I. 

Evening came, and, instead of the turnkey, a 
peared Levasseur himself. He suspected I might 
make excuses, or be unable to muster my spirits, 
and determined, he said, to use his own influence. 
I saw it was useless to resist ; so I rose from my 
seat, leaned on his arm, and passed along the cor- 
ridor to the Salle des Pleurs. 

I entered ; and found myself in an ill-lighted 
but spacious hall, furnished with some rude chairs, 
tables, and benchés, in which were already as- 
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sembled probably more than one hundred persons. 
It was at once perceptible that here, though a 
prisoner, I was in elevated society. The eye of 
one accustomed to mix with the world detects, 
almost at a glance, and under any disguise, the 
grade of the company it surveys. Besides, mine 
was not wanting in quickness, and at that time, 
though uninstructed as yet, possessed in full vigor 
those natural powers it wend afterwards to turn 
to better account. I saw that, in spite of those 
dim lamps, and iron bars, and rude benches, I 
stood amongst the nobility of France, and, like a 
true aristocrat, my heart and courage instantly 
bounded within me. I felt that amidst the con- 
vulsion of society it was still permitted me to 
associate with the ancient blood of an ancient 
kingdom, and I scarcely cared even though I were 
to suffer the penalty of having its current flowing 
through my veins, so I were permitted to the last 
to enjoy the exquisite privileges its participation 
afforded me. 

‘* But, M. Lenoir,”’ interrupted I, ** you had not 
pay infurmed me of your being noble?’ 

‘* Nor had I intended to do so,”’ replied he, after 
a moment's pause, drawing a long breath, as the 
strain was taken off his memory ; ** you have made 
an unconscious discovery amidst my revelations. 
Few older families existed even then—none exist 
now within this kingdom—than the Vicomtes de 
Martigny, of which Twas the sole representative.”” 

*‘De Martigny!” cried I. ‘* Why, they be- 
longed to this very province !”’ 

‘To this spot, almost,” he replied. ‘¢ Their 
estates were bounded on two sides the walls of 
Tours, and extended across to the lordship of 
Montbazon. But what of that! They are gone; 
and he who might have transmitted them, he, 
too, will go; and with him, the last claimant who 
could have recovered them. I stand here, the sole 
survivor of my race !”’ 

I looked with a degree of reverence upon this 
solitary representative of a long line of nobles, 
many anecdotes relating to whom I had heard 
during my residence in Tours, and who were al- 
ways spoken of as the Grands Seigneurs of the 
district. 

‘* Let me ask a question,”’ said I, ‘ arising out 
of your disclosures. How comes it that you live 
alone, under an assumed name, and yet remain 
here, where you are likely to be most easily recog- 
nized ?”” 

‘** You will understand the reason before I have 
done. My immediate object in living as I do, and 
in renouncing my proper title, is to elude the curi- 
osity and the kindness of those who have nothing 
to discover which I would not keep concealed, 
and can offer no consolation that could repair the 

” 


I entered the Hall of Tears (as with a ghastly 
conceit they named their place of meeting), and 
was recognized by more than one of the person- 

s assembled there. Woe was imprinted on the 
visages of many.of these; a reckless hilarity 
lighted up the countenances of a few of the 
younger men, but most of them retained their 
ordinary cheerfulness and vivacity unimpaired and 
unexaggerated ; and all, without exception, ap- 

to preserve the lofty and chivalrous de- 
meanor which might be deemed hereditary in their 
families, and had, at all events, become a second 
nature. For me to have appeared otherwise than 
myself in such a society, would have been derog- 
atury to my pretensions—so in a few moments I 
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fell in with the spirit of the assemblage, and, 


shutting my eyes to the gloomy accessories, strove | i 


to imagine myself once more in one of the salons 
of the Faubourg St. Germaine. 

What struck me as most singular, though in 
a with the name of this hall, was, that many 
of the ladies present wore as ornaments, either on 
their heads, round their necks, or on their bosoms, 
pieces of jewellery significant in their forms of 
the horrors that surrounded and awaited them. 
One exhibited a chain and padlock bracelet, 
another a dugger through her hair, and a third a 
skull and cross-bones as a brooch. A shudder ran 
through me as I observed this grim pleasantry 
associated with death; and though I learned at 
last to look upon these emblems with indifference 
—nay, with something less than indifference, as 
you shall hear—yet it took some time to reconcile 
me to the fashion. 

Levasseur stuck close to my elbow, and watched 
the effect of what I witnessed, as it depicted itself 
upon my countenance. He gave me credit more 
than once for my steadiness of nerve under circum- 
stances so trying and so novel, and at the same 
time satisfied my curiosity, every nowand then, by 
recounting anecdotes and incidents relating to the 
more remarkable of the personages who approached 
and receded from us. 

‘“* There; do you see that reserved, downcast- 
looking body, with the tonsure of a monk only 
half overgrown by the locks of a sans-culotte? He 
seems to think that society is a mistake, now that 
it is likely to lose him so soon. That is the ci- 
devant Abbé Fauchet, who will probably remove 
his gravity from hence to the Conciergerie in a day 
or two. He figures, you know, among the Girondin 


worthies, who seem so indignant that their turn 
should come at last for the guillotine.” 

‘* What! a Girondin?”’ exclaimed I; “ are they 
actually in the room?” 


“To be sure. The noblesse admits them on 
the score of their youth and approaching dissolu- 
tion. See, here we have another of them, for 
they are gregarious. He is hobbling up on his 
erutches to cheer up Fauchet. That is Sillery; a 
jolly dog to the last.” 

** Where is Vergniaud ?” I whispered, unable to 
repress the interest I felt in the theme of all 
tongues, 

** We must go further up the room to reach 
him,’’ replied Levasseur, ‘* He and Ducos have 
contrived to excite pretty nearly as violent a 
JSurcur amongst the grandes dames as they formerly 
did chez les dames de la halle; and can never 
manage to get, even in prison, 2 moment's peace, 
or what ‘dey would call peace; that is, soli- 
tude.’’ 

I could scarcely refrain from a smile at this 
wild travesty of the classic sentiment, and ad- 
vanced into the hall until I reached the circle, in 
the midst of which stood Vergniaud, Ducos, and 
Fonfréde. For a moment I could not help feeling 
a flush of triumph at seeing these firebrands them- 
selves the victims of their own exterminating 
frenzy. The next, I stood spell-bound like the 
rest, listening to such a flow of eloquence from the 
lips of the principal speaker as no experience of 
my life had ever prepared me for. It was not the 
excited extravagance of mere declamation you so 
often listen to, full of florid luxuriance upon a dead 
level, like a tropical forest. Vergniaud spoke 
like a philosopher and a man of the world as well 
as an orator. Every exalted theme he discussed 
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PY turns; and when the poetic youth, Ducos, 
illustrating the subject Vergniaud had last touched 
upon—namely, the miseries of France and the un- 
happy dangers into which young and gifted spirits 
had been drawn by their patriotism—uttered, with 
the fervor of a martyr, that fine sentiment of 
Corneille’s— 


La plus douce esperance est de perdre l’espoir, 


the eye of the speaker bent upon him with an ex- 
pression of sympathizing affection, which seemed 
to iy to the hearts of the listening group around, 
and certainly disarmed mine for the moment of 
some of its prejudices. 

‘*Come, come,”’ cried Levasseur, jogging my 
elbow, ‘‘ it will not do to have you embrace the 
Gironde contre ceur, Were Madame Roland here 
to-night, indeed, there might be some excuse for 
you. She, alas! has taken a most extraordinary 
and unaccountable aversion to me, do you know; 
and, when I appear here, seldom honors us with 
her presence. But, see, away goes Vergniaud 
turning on his heel, and after him sails that most 
aristocratic provincial neighbor of yours, the Mar- 
quise de la Cour Cheverny, in a flood of ancestral 
tears. Young Montmorenci follows her, with a 
vinaigrette and heart at her service. Ah! yousee, 
Vicomte, they cannot bar the Faubourg out, after 
all !"’ 

Here Levasseur laughed softly, with the discreet 
hilarity of an habitué of these prison festivities. 

*« Levasseur! Levasseur! be serious, I entreat 
of you. This is, not the place for such levity !”’ 

fy remonstrance was prompted by the entrance 
of two persons. 

One of them was an elderly lady, the other a 
young one. As soon as they had entered, an 
ecclesiastic, of dignified demeanor, whose face [ 
did not see at the time, but who seemed to have 
been expecting them, moved over towards them, 
as if to afford them the protection their sex and 
unprotected condition had need of in such an 
assemblage as this, 

They were dressed differently from the rest of 
the company, who most of them contrived still to 
adorn themselves in what might be called, by 
courtesy, the fashion of the day, even as far as 
paint, patches, and powder, to say nothing of the 
ominous jewellery they wore. <A sepulchral sim- 
plicity marked these ladies. The elder wore a 

lain gray robe, and a plain cap covering her gray 
bdo. The younger was in spotless white, with an 
extraordinary weight of what is called black hair, 
but which in northern nations is more frequently 
dark brown, drawn away from her brow, and fall- 
ing in shadows of lustrous intricacy upon her neck 
and shoulders, It would be a vain task to describe 
her face. Atthe time, I could not have even made 
the attempt ; and if I afterwards knew her marble 
complexion and Grecian features by heart, it was 
in that moment but a wonderful and radiant em- 
bodiment of loveliness that [ saw, penetrating 
without definite outlines the tissues of ny imagin- 
ation. At the instant she entered, a rich voice 
from amongst the company was just giving the 
minor motive of the then favorite aria by Gluck, 
** Che faro ;’’ and that form, to my excited fancy, 
seemed to start out of the melody, as if born of 

rief and loveliness ; so that when the strain ended, 
Tenpected to see her, too, vanish with the song, 
and leave memory like an echo ringing in my 
heart. It was not till the sounds had been lost 
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in the deepening hum of voices that I could 
utter— 

‘* My friend—who—what are these ?”’ 

‘* T knew you would be on wires as soon as Al- 
phonsine entered,” exclaimed my companion, 
without fully answering my question. ‘She has 
turned our ewe here already, and must, if she 
has a fair trial, soften the heart even of the great 
Rhadamanthus of the Hotel de Ville.’’ 

I felt this levity to be more than out of place— 
to be revolting. Still, I must not, I knew, judge 
the unhappy throng around me by the rules of a 
world from which they were, most of them, for- 
ever shut out. Accordingly, I contented myself 
with repeating my question. 

‘““These are aunt and niece,’ replied he. 
‘‘ Noble, and all that—the St. Lucs. ‘The elder 
lady’s husband, Alphonsine’s uncle, has already 
had his last promenade upon the fatal cart. These 
two are charged with ‘ complicité,’ and when 
their turn comes will, no doubt, follow in proces- 
sion, unless they have better success than Custine’s 
daughter. Meanwhile, let us make the most of 
them. They lend salt to our ‘ pleurs,’ and do 
all that mortals—or immortals—can to reconcile 
us to iron bars and stone walls. You must not 
be known not to know them. Come along, the 
archbishop must give place for this once.”’ 

So saying, and without affording me time to 
collect my thoughts, he dragged me by the arm 
up to the ladies, who seemed already to have 
gathered a respectful and sympathizing circle about 
them. He made his obeisance with a deferential 
courtesy, strangely contrasted—to me, who had 
just heard the remarks he had made—with his 
true sentiments ; and was proceeding to intro- 
duce me, when just at that moment I caught a 
glimpse of the clergyman that had at first joined 
them, and, to my surprise, discovered him to be 
the archbishop of the province to which T belonged, 
the excellent and loyal M. de Montblanc. Our 
mutual recognition was at once pleasurable and 
painful. I threw myself at his feet, and the ex- 
cellent prelate shed tears over my youthful captivity. 
When raised myself up, I observed the eyes of 
the younger of the two ladies resting upon me with 
@ mournful expression, and, turning towards Le- 
vasseur, saw upon his countenance the last traces 
of a smile, which he had not intended to have left 
lingering there so long. As it was, he took my 
hand, and gallantly kneeling before the two 
ladies, presented, with an extravagance of gesture 
looking very like a caricature of the ancien régime, 
Citoyen le Vicomte de Martigny ! 

The archbishop seized my other band, and, with- 
out seeming to notice the overstrained acting of 
my companion, spoke my name over again, addin 
some words of delicate commendation—dictated, 
felt, more by his kindness, and the interest he had 
evinced in my family, than by any deserts of 
mine. 

I look back with astonishment at the intensity 
of the glow which I felt pervading my whole soul 
—at the magnificence of the conflagration kindled 
within me by the consciousness felt at the instant 
and in its fall energy, that now, at the portals of 
the grave, as it were, I had for the first time met 
with the fulfilment of my destiny, the substance 
of that shadow of love my whole previous life had 
been one vain pursuit of. It is possible, young 
man, that no aoe being in a less desperate 
emergency could have all the aspirations of his 
nature so completely and instantaneously embodied 
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before him. Life was condensed, as we believed, 
from years into hours. The world was compressed 
within the boundaries of our prison. Our career 
was to be accomplished in a few actions, for which 
we scarcely had time. Our destiny was cooped up 
in a few fierce feelings, crowding to rend their 
barriers within our breasts. I received the image 
before me into my heart as a revelation from 
heaven—a great light, which I only knew to he 
light, too dazzling for me to look at. It passed in, 
blinding me on its way. I could scarcely say 
what it was I worshipped. 

This powerful heart-stroke carried with it the 
reciprocating conviction which alone could make 
the sensation endurable. I felt that the shock was 
mutual—that the electric current of passion could 
not rend one bosom so completely, without a cor- 
responding rift in the other. ‘To have doubted 
this would have been death. And, as after 
knowledge showed me that these subtle influences, 
while they transcend reason, act in strict con- 
formity with it, so now, in very truth, I had 
divined aright in the midst of my bewilderment. 
Oh mighty force of one master passion! Terrific 
and fatal power, which lightens and blasts at the 
same moment, according to what inscrutable law 
are thy thunderbolts turned loose amongst man- 
kind? To what end was it, mighty Creator! if 
not to vindicate thy superseded worship, that the 
swift and merciful axe cut off the authors of our 
woes, while upon us was wreaked the slow ven- 
geance which has cast her bones here, and still 
binds me fast to life, like a mulefactor chained to 
the oar which strains without liberating him? 

The wretched man, as he alluded to the fate of 
the woman appearing to be thus idolized, had 
seized my arm, and when he shrieked the word 
‘*here,”’ pointed with his skinny finger to the 
ground at our feet—which caused me to start up— 
but the next moment set me upon endeavoring, in 
the midst of my excitement, to form some con- 
jecture as to the cause of his haunting this spot, 
coupling what he had now uttered with some ex- 
pressions used previously. I immediately per- 
ceived, however, that there was not enough 
revealed as yet to justify any plausible surmise, so 
[ turned once more in the attitude of anxious 
attention towards the exhausted narrator, on 
whose forehead big drops of sweat stood out. 

Let us hasten on, my son. Hasten as I may, I 
cannot make my relations as rapidly as time flew. 
Nearly four months had gone over our heads as 
prisoners in the Luxembourg, and still, though 
the Angel of Death entered those gloomy dungeons 
day after day, laying his finger of blood upon 
victim after victim right and left of us, upon our 
shoulders his touch had not yet descended. We 
had survived, as it seemed to us, whole genera- 
tions of mankind. From the young and gifted 
Girondins, and the regicide Orleans, to the very 
turnkeys themselves, all had been swept off to the 
guillotine, and new victims and new gaolers were 
still brought in to pass their probation for the 
scaffold. The festivities which we had affected to 
make a microcosm of the precincts of our prison- 
house, had died with the projectors of them. To 
us, and with new-comers, it became flat and 
wearisome, this attempt to reénact gayeties which 
only reminded us of our losses. In the Concier- 

rie, it is true, those who had been brought so 
ar on their way to the grave still made wild sport 
of their last hours, in the dead of each night 





rehearsing the ghastly tragedy they were to per- 
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form on the morrow. Suppressed laughter floated 
through the empty corridors, and troubled the 
sleep of the conscience-ridden gaolers, making 
them lie closer, as they half believed that the 
ghosts of headless tenants were rejoicing at the 
ample repasts preparing for the tomb they had 
descended into. But here we had neither hope 
nor despair enough for such things. Life for us 
had become a dream—a sepulchral shadow, under 
which silence alone flourished. The discipline 
having become stricter, we could not, indeed, have 
indulged in all the relaxations once open to us; 
but the stringency of their rules was an unneces- 
siry severity. Our spirits had descended to the 
level of their requisitions before ever they had 
been devised. 

A question, I know, by this time suggests itself 
to you—how did all this act upon the feelings and 
affections of two individuals thrown together as 
spectators of such horrors! A curious speculation, 
no doubt. It was the fire mighty to separate the 
gold from the dross. We bore the test. Happi- 
ness hovered over us both like a commiserating 
angel, not quite daring to alight upon us, but 
without once winging its way out of sight. To 
me no period of life, before or since, has equalled 
that in felicity. For her, I believe, I may answer 
with equal confidence. If the chamber of life was 
dark and vaulted, there was a window through 
which each could look into a world, and deem it 
its own. The barriers which shut out heaven and 
earth, had left to us our eyes, and left us together. 
Into these luminaries we looked for light, and saw 
in them perspectives, heights, depths, distances, 

lories, sufficient for the amplest aspirations of two 
Ccteee like us joined, fused now, in the furnace of 
adversity, into one. We had sworn upon a token 
I had given her—one devised in accordance with 
the spirit of the strange and half-sepulchral world 
we lived in—the token I have already exhibited to 
you—to be true to each other until divided by its 
stroke. ‘I'he vow was intended to strengthen our 
hearts, and fortify them against the worst fate we 
apprehended—though not the worst that awaited 
us. I had no hope, no wish, no thought, beyond 
where I was. She pastured upon my looks; and 
though her paleness had become mortal, her flush 
hectic, and the gleam of her eyes meteoric, nothing 
boded that she was not blessed, and might not be 
immortal, in her present condition. 

The demeanor of Levasseur during the period 
we have come to, was puzzling. He made friends 
and intimates on all sides, and succeeded, by his 
appearance of sympathy and the pliancy of his 
y seer in gaining the confidence of those most 
opposed to each other in station and opinion, He 
was always occupied, if not in the large common 
apartments, in the more secluded parts of the 
palace ; and the very turnkeys appeared to exhibit 
towards him a deference which they refused to 
more exalted personages. As fresh arrests took 

lace, the new comers found in him a ready and 
Instant sympathizer, and when at last the sum- 
mons of death came (for such everybody felt the 
removal to the Conciergerie to be), he took leave 
of the departing wretches with every demonstration 
of commiseration, frequently remarking to us how 
bitter a drop it was in the cup of his captivity 
that so many of those with whom he had formed 
the closest intimacy, were amongst the number 
thus selected for sacrifice. It became a common 
topic, indeed, with the survivors, this ill-omened 
peculiarity respecting him ; and we should have 
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been more ready, perhaps, under some superstitious 
feeling, to dissociate ourselves from his society, 
but for the dread that was uppermost with us all 
of having it supposed, by any withdrawal from each 
other, that we might be classed with those retirin 
and morose individuals whom he had himsel 
taught us to suspect of being implicated with the 
police in their system of espionage. 

Alphonsine alone manifested a reserve towards 
Levasseur. I could not comprehend this ; and 
occasionally rallied him upon it. He turned off 
the subject with a laugh ; and only redoubled his 
assiduities in his usual sarcastic style, which won 
upon so many and amused all. As for me, I 
kept nothing from him—my heart was as open as 
the sun to his gaze. 

The 10th of February, 1794, was the day fixed 
upon for our flight—yos, that was a thing arranged. 
Her aunt Madame de St. Luc, and the archbishop, 
were to accompany us. Levasseur was to remain ; 
but told us he had reason to calculate upon fullow- 
ing us ere long. It is unnecessary to tell you how 
all this was brought about. Our names seemed to 
have been forgotten in the vast number of later 
arrests, and day after day had come, without 
placing us upon the list of the proscribed. What 
interest was made for us, it is as little needful 
that you should hear; you may believe it was 
powerful—and that it was woman's. With that 
one woman rested the generosity of the action— 
with the man whom she influenced, the treachery, 
if treachery it must be deemed. I am not called 
upon to tell you wonders unconnected with my own 
history ; but I might well excite your astonish- 
ment. Well, let it pass. Had my distempered 
and gangrened fancy contented itself with accept- 
ing the manna from the hand of Providence, with- 
out thrusting its own miserable devices between 
Heaven and its bounty we might—but, who 
knows? ‘* Ceux qui ont avancé que tout est bien, 
ont dit une sottise ; il fallait dire que tout est aur 
mieux.”” 

A fierce hilarity buoyed up my spirits as the day 
approached. I had difficulty in keeping this 
under control in the presence of my fellow-prison- 
ers. Alphonsine did not share in it. On the 
contrary, she was grave and pensive, and wept 
oceasionally. She suid she had a foreboding that 
she should never be as happy elsewhere as she 
had been within the walls of the Luxembourg. It 
was arranged that we should make our way to 
Tours, where the archbishop ssed the means 
of concealing us until better times. We were to 
be married as soon as we arrived there ; or, if 
this plan should not succeed, so soon as he could 
procure the material means of solemnizing that 
sacrament. 

Why was Alphonsine sad?—My mind was 
feverishly active. The times were wild. Our 
~~ was desperate. Wasshe true? Shall I try 

? It was the suggestion of an instant. Another 
moment had decided me to put her to the proof. 
‘** She would leave happiness in the prison,’’ were 
her words. Who was remaining behind? Why, 
of our intimates, only Levasseur. ‘infernal thought! 
How had this never occurred to me before? 
Nothing more likely. He was ever of our party. 
He would not speak of her. True, she avoided 
him in my presence, and his very attentions were 
tinged with something of bitterness. But what 
of thatt The thing was—not plain, perhaps, 
but probable—probdable, I will test him to the 
quick. He shall aid me in the business himself ! 
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I was sitting in the depth of a window, with 
my back to the light, leaning against iron bars, 

ndering these things. Levasseur entered ;— 

sprang up, and laid a hand upon each of his 
shoulders— 

‘¢ Levasseur, mon garcon, we are off, if all suc- 
ceeds, to-night, you know.”’ 

‘* Well! Yes, you are,”’ 

‘* You are sorry, infernally sorry—eh *”’ 

‘Yes; it will make a difference to me fora 
time.” 

‘*Oh, [know. Suppose we enliven the scene, 
to keep up our spirits ?”’ 

‘* Enliven the scene !—How ?”’ 

‘* Take a lesson from the Conciergerie ; enact a 
drama, or something of the sort.’’ 

‘* T don’t understand you, De Martigny. Don’t 
let the people see you so ébloui,or they will sus- 
pect something.” 

‘* Women are not always what they lock.’’ 

‘“‘ Sometimes they are better.’’ 

‘+ Sometimes, Levasseur, sometimes. Old Mad- 
ame de St. Luc, for instance.—Eh ?”’ 

** Quite as good, at all events.” 

** Can we be sure of any of them ?”’ 

** You can, I suppose. For myself, I have 
seen too much of the world to be anything but a 
sceptic on such points.” 

** Then you do not entirely believe in Alphon- 
sine ¢”’ 

‘*Ha, ha! I knew what all this was coming 
to. A discreet question to put to a friend !’’ 

‘* That is the point. I want to try her.” 

‘* Try her !”’ he exclaimed, disengaging himself 
from my grasp. ‘ How is that to be done ?”’ 

** Oh, easily. Parbleu! it will be such a fa- 
mous preparation for the journey! Now, you can 
help me in this.”’ 

Fool that I was! I might have seen in the 
sudden introversion of his eyes, so well remem- 
bered afterwards, what that man’s soul was made 
of. They drew back, as it were, deep beneath 
his brows, and glowed with a flickering, suspicious 
gleam, which he could neither control nur con- 


ceal. 

All this I laid at the instant to a distrust of his 
own powers of assisting me, or, at most, to a 
momentary unwillingness to implicate himself in 
any new difficulty or adventure. I gave him time 
to recover—and lost forever the golden opportu- 
nity of unmasking him. 

** Yes! you can help me. The postern towards 
the gardens will be opened this night at twelve 
o'clock by an unknown agent. An outer gate will 
likewise be unguarded. We have the password. 
Disguises and places of concealment are prepared. 
A guide awaits us. I have till midnight to put 
Alphonsine to the proof. If I let that hour pass 
I shall never know her—never, Levasseur. Her 
heart I feel to be my own. Look at me, Levas- 
seur. You know we need not put her affection to 
the test ; but she may not be proof against terror. 
Muffle yourself in a disguise ; touch her on the 
shoulder, Levasseur, as she passes to her cell ; say 
she must come to the Conciergerie ; that if she 
utters an exclamation or arouses her friends, all 
must accompany her; that she must, therefore, 
be silent, and acquiesce. Then tell her that her 
only chance of evading the horrible fate yawning 
before her, is by revealing what she knows con- 
cerning me—what are my sentiments on public 
affairs—what intrigues I am a party to, and, gen- 
erally, what secrets I have to divulge. Let this 
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go on, until her inmost heart is probed ; and then, 


and not till then, release her. The trial will be a 
sharp and terrible one, but it will be final and 
complete.”’ 

Levasseur hesitated, meditated,—and undertook 
the task. As for me, I felt a wild elation, ag- 
onizing as if my own trial had been at hand, and 
compounded of I know not what of distrust, ex- 
citement, alarm, recklessness, passion, and re- 
venge. Utter confusion was in my breast. 

The scene was fixed for eleven o'clock, after 
the turnkeys had gone their rounds, and when the 
galleries were deserted. Young man, I had my 
own plan within the other. Do not suppose I 
believed that I should have satisfied myself by 
leaving the trial in Levasseur’s hands. No; [ 
had not informed him of the interior secret, 
which was, that I should be myself a concealed 
witness of the scizure and examination of Alphon- 
sine. 

In the shadow of an arched niche some of the 
prisoners had set up a crucifix of overgrown 
proportions, before which, in passing to and from 
their cells, they might stop to offer a hurried 
prayer. Behind this crucifix the darkness was 
complete, and, as it was close to the place arran 
for the arrest, I ensconced m self there. ‘The 
| ray, indeed, which reached the spot, strug- 
et from a coarse lamp, hung at a considerable 

istance in an angle, where it was contrived to 
throw its feeble light down two diverging galleries. 
As the moment approached, I trembled all over ; 
the joints of my hes refused their office, my 
trepidation being increased by the apprehension 
that my very nervousness might betray my con- 
cealment, and frustrate my scheme. Listening 
for every sound, I heard at a distance the rumblin 
of the fatal cart, usually arriving at this unobsery 
hour from the Conciergerie for those wretches 
who were next to undergo examination before the 
revolutionary tribunal. Presently it came into the 
yard, and stopped; and then my ear, rendered 
acute by the silence and the morbid disturbance 
of my nerves, became conscious of sounds from 
distant cells, mumbled whispers of plotting fellow- 
prisoners, agonized ejaculations of solitary prayer, 
the moaning hum of disturbed sleep; nay, I even 
fancied I could catch ever and anon the more 
remote clank of a chain, as some unhappy wretch 
in the vaults beneath the palace turned himself 
round in the darkness. From without, there 
came to my ear now and then, as if borne upon a 
breeze, the hushed thunder of the great city, like 
the premonitory voices of a volcano whose long 
inactivity is about to have its term atlast. By- 
and-by, an owl blundered against the stone-work 
of the window at the end of the passage, and 
startled me. I had scarcely recovered from this, 
when I heard a stealthy step approach, and, 
little further removed, a light but firm foot-fall 
following in the same direction. 

The stealthy step drew near, stopped close to 
me, and I could see the outlines of a figure cloak- 
ing itself. Scarcely had it time to draw aside 
when the other came up; and the first, which [ 
had no difficulty in recognizing as Levasseur’s, 
suddenly —— into the middle of the passage, 
and confronted the advancing figure. A faint 
shriek issued from the lips of Alphonsine—for it 
was she ; but she immediately recovered herself, 
and demanded with firmness who barred her pas- 


* One,” said Levasseur, disguising his voice 
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with considerable skill, “who has your life and 
death in his hands. Follow me.” 

‘* Not unless forced to do so,’’ said Alphonsine, 
in a low, agitated whisper. ‘I know you not— 
and am passing to my cell.” 

‘* But I know you; and am come to offer you 
better lodgings—at the Conciergerie. Come, 
citoyenne, we allow of no leave-takings, and you 
will not want many changes of raiment. Come 
along with me, and come quietly—do you hear? 
— quieter the better, for others as well as your- 
self.”” 

**Oh, my God! must I go—alone ?” 

‘* Certainly not, mademoiselle. You can have 
all your friends along with you. You have only 
to rouse them up by uproar, a struggle, shrieks, 
or the like, to place me under the disagreeable 
necessity of forming a gang of the whole famil 
party, and taking you off together in the tumbril 
which is waiting for us down below in the court.” 

**Hush! I’m silent. Don’t breathe a word. 
If I must go, God’s will be done. One prayer be- 
fore this crucifix, and I am ready.” 

‘* What! And you make so little of it! 
you know whither I am to conduct you?”’ 

“IT know it well. To ignominy, torture, and 
death. Alone, unfriended, and unheard of, shall 
the unhappy Alphonsine endure the most terrible 
of fates. ‘To endure it she will be torn from all 
that her life holds dear, from those for whom she 
would suffer a thousand deaths. I know it well. 


Do 


But—breathe not a word; they sleep sound, [| it 


will make my prayer with silent lips—then let me 
depart.” 

So saying, she was about to throw herself down 
at the foot of the cross behind which I stood, when 
Levasseur, casting off his disguise, seized her in 
his arms, and exclaimed, in a yoice hoarse with 
suppressed emotion— 

** No, Alphonsine; not for this am I come. 
Let the divinity of reason within your own heart 
be favorable, and plead for me. I have much to 
reveal—of myself, of others. Listen to me, who 
can speak and answer ; and turn from that image, 
before which you might pour forth your supplica- 
tions forever without response or succor. Who, 
think you, has sent me here, to accost and con- 
front you in this lonely cloister? You dare not 
answer, though I understand your misgivings. 
The loved, trusted, faultless De Martigny !”” 

A faint exclamation burst from the lips of the 
girl as she drew back from his embrace. 

‘* Ay, De Martigny. He believes you false ; 
he does not understand you—he never understood 
you. Selfish, even in his predilections, he now 
seeks to test you in this cruel manner, as much, 
perhaps, to seek evidence against you, and a plau- 
sible excuse for—shall I say '—deserting you’ — 

Alphonsine gave signs of faintness, and ~ 
= herself against the masonry of the wall. 

t was tuo dark for me to see her face, though she 
was close to me, but I could hear the heart beat. 

‘*Or, perhaps,’’ continued he, relaxing the 
strain when it appeared too violent, ‘‘ it is only 
levity; though methinks it is a cruel game to 
play. You are going to run away with him this 
night—at least so you think. Perbaps he thinks 


80, too. Is it to happiness you are going? Just 
reflect upon this scheme. Suppose it never went 
further. Is it for this melee man who devised 


all this torture—is he the one for whom you are 
pared to risk so much? I see you pause—you 


reflect. You have need to do so—far greater need | 
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than you imagine. Hearken! do you know me? 
Have you ever heard for what crime I was thrust 
in here, or why I have not followed Vergniaud, 
Madame Roland, and the rest to the guillotine? 
Ask Fouquier-Tinville who I am. Put the same 
question to Danton—to Robespierre. Dost thou 
suppose the rulers of the destinies of France are 
not represented within these walls? or only rep- 
resented by gaolers and turnkeys? I have thy 
life—your lives—in my hand. A turn this way, 
and you are safe—a turn the other, and you are 
under the bloody axe. He has betrayed you—le 
mine!” 

‘* Yours ?”* feebly ejaculated Alphonsine, scarcely 
able to stand, or utter the word. 

‘*Yes—mine. Reiassure yourself. Your ridicu- 
lous plot I have taken the means of frustrating. 
It never had a chance of succeeding. Should the 
attempt be made, and fuil, you are all swept to 
execution. Let it drop. Nothing will happen to 
your aunt and friends—in short, to him. They 
will remain here as before ; and when peace is 
proclaimed, they will be free. A short time—a 
very short time—will show you what stuff he is 
made of. Come with me. You know that long 
before this fickle fool appeared amongst us, I was 
devoted to you. I have never ceased to be at your 
feet. Yes; through the whole humiliation of this 
hated rival’s courtship, never for an instant did I 
relinquish my claim upon the heart of Alphonsine. 
Let her now understand constancy—and reward 
“¢ Reward it, sir?” 

“Oh, yes, yes, yes! Ihave earned something ; 

your reason must tell youso. Come then, fairest, 

dearest Alphonsine! A word from me is our pass- 

pe beyond these gloomy walls, into safety and 
appiness.”’ 

‘* Begone!”’ she exclaimed, in a hollow voice, 
hoarse with indignation, spurning him from her 
with a gesture I judged to be a blow. 

He staggered back towards the crucifix—and 
me—I heard, or rather felt, his breast heave with 


*‘ Miserable woman!” he muttered; ‘* think 
ou that the supercilious caprice of a court can find 
ere an appropriate field of action? Do you 

nourish the delusion that heroism, as you may 
name it, will in these gloomy cloisters preserve the 
victim an hour from the Barriére du Trone? 
Humble yourself woman! not to this stump of 
idolatry here, but at Levasseur’s feet, and implore 
him not to drag you through the streets by the 
hair of your head to the guillotine !”’ 

‘‘ Villain! in this hour of anguish and horror, I 
tell thee that I despise thee more than I hate the 
sanguinary gang whose spy thou boastedst to be. 
And here I, ‘Alphonsine de St. Luc, knowing I am 
to die, yet stand —— and purer, and more 
joyful at heart before the effigy of my crucified 
Saviour, as the affianced bride of that Charles de 
Martigny whom thou falsely malignest, than thy 
masters ever did at the shrine of the Reason their 
deeds have outraged, and in the face of a heaven 
that sickens at the blood they have spilt !” 

** Call, then, upon thy Goi, or upon Charles de 
Martigny, which thou pleasest, for all other help 
is in vain.”’ 

“Oh, Charles! oh God !”’ cried Alphonsine, as 
she sprang forward, with the intention, it was 
evident, of embracing the crucifix. Levasseur 
threw himself between it and her—and at the 
same instant my hands were round his throat with 
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so deadly a gripe that he was at once deprived of 
all power either to utter or to resist. There I 
held him paralyzed—and was about to call Al- 
honsine by name, when the continuing immo- 
bility and rigidity of the figure I clutched, shot a 
sudden conviction into my mind—and I was silent. 
Agitation, and darkness, and meditated crime, 
make a man susceptible of any extravagant im- 
pression. Circumstances afterwards gave strong 
corroboration to the judgment formed at that in- 
stant. J was satisfied that Levasseur believed him- 
self to have been seized by the figure on the cross ! 
Had I addressed Alphonsine, indeed, my words 
would have fallen upon unhearing cars. She had 
dropped senseless to the floor. 
now ventured to glance round at Levasseur’s 
face. There was light enough to show that it was 
swollen, livid. The eyeballs stared and were 
bloodshot ; the tongue protruded ; blood trickled 
from the nose. I had no weapon, but I raised 
him up by main strength, without relaxing my 
p, and dashed him upon the stone floor at the 
foot of the crucifix; and where I cast him he lay, 
irredeemable now—in my fury I exulted to think 
—even by Him whose emblem hung above him, I 


. then took the —— form of Alphonsine in my 
{ 


arms, and bore it to Madame de St. Luc’s cell. 

We escaped. Why need I dwell on these 
things? Paris, the faubourgs, the villages, floated 
off behind us, like a misty and lamp-lit dream. 
We scarcely knew more than that the breath of 
heaven fanned our burning temples. If at times 
a recollection of what we Thad left came upon the 
horizon of our imagination like a spectral chase, it 
only urged us the more madly forward in our 
Bight, and forced the breeze more revivingly 
against our brows. 

We turned our faces southwards, As long as it 
was night, we kept the high road ; and so long we 
were able to avail ourselves of a conveyance. But 
when daylight appeared this had to be relinquished, 
and then the fields and the farm-houses afforded us 
tracks and a shelter. The simplest things, em- 
blems of the country and of freedom, drew tears 
from our eyes. Our feelings had all been intensi- 
fied in proportion to the paucity of objects we had 
to exercise them upon; and now the sight of a 
peasant driving his team in the fallow, a milk- 
maid returning home with her pail; nay, even the 
kine ruminating in the pasture, the very trees and 
grass waving in the breeze, kindled irrepressible 
emotions within our hearts. On the way I made 
full confession to the heroic creature of my cruel 
suspicions, of my eo py of Levasseur, of my 
own counter-plan—of all that to her was still in- 
explicable. [ made no attempt at extenuation. 
I could only confess myself utterly unworthy of 
her, and acknowledge that my bitterest punishment 
was to learn how faultless was the object I had 
presumed to suspect ofa taint of earthly corruption. 
She wept as I recounted these —. received my 
———- with a heavenly tenderness, similed 
sadly at my doubts—and forgave me. We were 
too new to life, and too uncertain of its lasting, to 
waste time upon anything but the great love that 

ssed us. 

We had to trust ourselves to numerous individuals. 
It was a slender chance our reaching Tours unbe- 
trayed. Terror reigned around; and when occa- 
sionally we were constrained to ask for shelter in 
some remote and humble homestead, even where it 
was afforded, paleness and trembling seized upon 
the inmates, and we were dismi with furtive 
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haste, leaving dread and disquiet behind us, as if 
a crime had been committed upon the premises. 
Besides, I could not help experiencing a sort of 
boding apprehension, coupling itself with the rev- 
elations of the wretch Levasseur. Suppose him 
dead, had his agents already received instructions to 
act, and were we to be the victims of posthumous 
malignity! It was plain that he had had his reason 
for not having us swept away in the usual course 
to the Conciergerie. Perhaps he judged that he 
should have a freer stage for the accomplishment 
of his iniquitous designs outside the prison walls. 
It was easy to understand his hints as to seeing us 
soon again. Now the question arose, on the su; - 
position that he was dead, should we change our 
course at once? I did not hesitate to decide against 
doing so. We hada plan laid, the only one which 
afforded rational grounds of hope, but which might 
have been thwarted by the machinations of a trai- 
tor. He being dead, we had so much the better 
chance of success, since under no circumstances 
could his emissaries act without communicating 
with him—these not being times for men to com- 
promise themselves without the warrant of intlu- 
ential instigators. But suppose him alive—l 
would not allow myself to speculate upon this alter- 
native at all. The thing, P insisted, was impossi- 
ble. Nevertheless, prudence constrained us so fur 
to deviate from our plan, as to make Tours only a 
first halting-place, with the design of penetrating 
at once further into the west, where we should be 
more out of the reach of pursuit. 

We arrived here safely : the archbishop had 
made his plans previously, and contrived matters 
so, that a passuge leading from the palace under- 
ground was open for us; and the secret oratory 
which existed in the spot where we now stand, re- 
ceived the wearied party of fugitives on the night 
of their arrival. ‘Then for the first time since our 
departure from the prison were we able to collect 
our thoughts, and devise means for our ultimate 
safety. 

Our plans were as follows. We were to remain 
where we were for the night, and the next day the 
archbishop and I, after ascertaining as well as we 
could the state of public feeling in Tours, were to 
— down the river to the retired hamlet of 

uynes, and there engage one of the flat-bottomed 

boats that ply on the river, which was to be ready 
for us—that is, for Alphonsine, her aunt, and my- 
seif—to embark on the same night, and follow the 
current of the Loire in the direction of La Vendée, 
where we believed we should find friends, and were 
likely to obtain an asylum. But before we set out 
upon our voyage, the exemplary prelate, who had 
thus far been our guide, protector, and friend, was 
to perform for us a last service, and within this 
apartment unite my adored Alphonsine and me 
in the holy bond of wedlock. 

Look about you, young man. Does this look 
like an asylum of refuge—a bridal chamber! Be- 
hold these gigantic blocks, dislocated as if by an 
arm still more gigantic, and ask yourself whether 
an ordinary frenzy, even of destruction, could have 
wrought the ruin you see! 

The next morning arose, serene and bright. As 
Alphonsine and I ascended from the apartments 
beneath into the secluded gardens of the Arche- 
veché, and for the first time looked upon the 
enchantment of heaven and earth in freedom and 
together, we felt our souls overpowered, and stood 
long in speechlessness under the open sky, unable 





to do mcre than silently inhale an atmosphere of 
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en turned towards Alphonsine, and perceived 
the tears coursing down her marble dose. 

**Oh! my well beloved,’ cried I; ‘‘ give this 
day at least to smiles, and let the current of our 
destiny, if it must form to itself a channel of tears, 
flow round the tranquil island of this present hap- 
piness, even though it meet to-morrow, to unite 
the past and the future in one stream of sorrow !”’ 

I could not adopt another tone, though I felt how 
impossible it was for such language to establish 
confidence within her breast. We had gone 
through too much—our fortunes had been of too 
eventful and too terrible a cast, to make the idea 
of security anything buta mockery. It was better 
to be true than to be cheerful, and in a minute my 
tears mixed with hers, 

‘*In a few days, perhaps, Alphonsine, we may 
feel that there is a life before us. I admit that as 
yet we cannot reckon upon an hour.” 

** Yes, Charles, until then we have only to hope 
the best, and be prepared for the worst. Your 
gift is yet upon my bosom’’—here she showed me 
the golden guillotine suspended from her neck. 
** As long as [ wear this I am reminded that I be- 
long half to death, half to life. Only when we 
are safe will I remove it from its present place, and 
preserve it as a relic of dangers—and pleasures— 
that are past,” 

So saying, she replaced it in the folds of her 
dress next her heart, and a smile, the last I ever 
saw her wear, dawned upon her pallid countenance. 
If [ imprinted a kiss upon those lips, and drew that 
form to my breast, it was with so largely mingled 
a sense of foreboding, and so evasive and unrealized 
a throb of joy, that it became a question with me, 
in after years, whether the bliss of that instant 
did not belong to the domain of dreams, and de- 
serve a place among the other aspirations after 
which a heart destined to misfortune feebly flutters 
out of the shadow of a doom it cannot escape. 

The first buds of spring tipped the fruit-trees of 
the garden. An hundred birds sported from branch 
to branch, and the frosty dew of the morning yet 
hung upon the early flowers. We could not but 
feel all this. ‘These simple things, of all other 
things, went most to our hearts. We fell upon 
vur knees, and prayed there under the open sky. 

And there TU quitted her. Oh, God! ean I go 
on! The archbishop and I found the town in a 
state of fierce excitement. Recent arrivals from 
Paris had still further inflamed the revolutionary 
zeal of the inhabitants, whose vicinity to the seat 
of the Vendean war had rendered them from the 
first ardent partisans of the Montagne. Riotous 
parties paraded the streets, armed with weapons, 
carrying fire-brands, and shouting their wild car- 
magnoles, and all business was suspended, It was 
with difficulty, even under the favor of our disguise, 
that we evaded these bands, and made our way 
across the bridge, to the right bank, towards St. 
Cyr and Luynes. At last, however, we reached 
the hamlet ; and my companion’s former knowledge 
of the inhabitants enabled us to bribe an old boat- 
man, whom he remembered to have been less im- 
bued with the new ideas than his neighbors, to 
drop the party down during the night below Sau- 
mur, where we could put ourselves at once in com- 
munication with certain Seigneurs of the Bocage, 
in whom we knew we should find stanch friends. 
Having settled this matter to our satisfaction, we 
turned our steps towards Tours again, my heart in 
a glow of anticipation, and even the good arch- 
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bishop elated with the near prospect of our speedy 
deliverance. For himself, he refused to accompany 
us. He trusted to some faithful friends, and a 
knowledge of the hiding-places about his own pal- 
ace, and preferred awaiting a turn of affairs, which 
it was his fixed opinion would speedily arrive. 

It was evening before we drew near the city: 
but long befure we reached the barriers, the shouts 
of the mob were audible, and to our alarm we 
heard the toesin ringing from the great Abbey of 
St. Martin. We hastened our steps, only to dis- 
cover on entering the town that a dreadful scene 
of havoc and devastation was going forward, 
Above the shouts of theamob screams arose, as if 
from victims of their barbarity ; and now and then 
there shot up a lurid glare towards the sky, which 
betokened tuo plainly that the ravages of fire were 
to be added that night to those of violence and 
plunder. Advancing in an easterly direction, we 
discovered that the ancient Abbey Church of St. 
Martin, the pride of central France, from whence 
the tocsin had been sounding, was the principal 
object of the fury of the mob, probably for that very 
reason. It was in flames before we arrived there, 
and we met many wretches escaping with the sa- 
cred vessels and ornaments, their share of the spoil. 
— our steps towards the Cathedral, we 
found the mob less numerous and violent in that 
direction, and, although St. Julien was on fire, it 
was evident that the set of the raging tide was 
towards St. Martin, and that the quarters in our 
neighborhood were emptying themselves of their 
population, to swell the main flood thereabouts. 
This process appeared to me, I remember, even in 
that hurried and anxious moment, to go forward 
according to an organized system, and as if under 
the guidance of certain recognized leaders ; for I 
repeatedly heard the words @ droit, a gauche, given 
at the head of these gangs, by voices which they 
sceined instracted to obey. 

The precincts of the palace were completely 
deserted. Not a sound was to be heard but the 
distant hubbub of the rioters, and occasionally the 
distant crash of a roof or tower of one of the burn- 
ing edifices. When this occurred, we were further 
notified of the catastrophe by the sudden leap of 
the towers of the Cathedral out of the darkness, as 
they were smitten by the red-hot glow from be- 
hind us, 

With trembling joy we believed all safe; and, 
stealing cautiously up, descended into the con- 
cealed passage leading to our hiding-place. Trav- 
ersing it as quickly as we could in the pitchy 
darkness, we both of us stopped simultanevusly. 
It was—it must be—a dream. We rubbed our 
eyes. Where we had left the chamber we emerged 
into this open cavern, into which the lurid sky 
darted its dull glances, and the cries we had left 
found their way with the vapors and exhalations 
of the night. 

Nobody was there. Nothing was to be seen 
butruin, Not avestige. Not a piece of furniture. 
Not an article of clothing. Nothing but these 
huge fragments scattered about, and the desperate 
marks of wedges and crowbars, and other mechani- 
cal means of aiding human fury. 

Like lightning, Levasseur darted across my 
mind, ‘ He is alive!” I shrieked, dashing my 
hands up towards heaven.—The next moment I 
had fled out through the aperture into the dark- 
ness, leaving the archbishop motionless where he 
had first become aware of the catastrophe. 

For weeks my existence is a dream. I be- 
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lieve I was mad. Levelled with the beasts, I 
acquired the keen scent and sagacity of these 
tribes, when instinct draws them after their 

rey. Iremember myself at Saumur, at Angers 
in the forests of Brittany, subsisting upon roots. 
The slot of my enemy lay towards Nantes. There 
Carrier was multiplying his human sacrifices. 
Blood was too slow in flowing. The river offered 
more speedy execution, and a roomier grave. 
Shoals of victims choked the channels of the 
Loire, and turned its waters into putridity. 
There were people about, here and there, who 
could affurd some inklings. Kennelling as I did 
with the wolves, with them I made nightly descents 
upon habitual places, and the abodes of men, As 
these bore away lambs and other weaklings of the 
flock, so I fragments of intelligence, whispers, 
hearsays, eavesdroppings, and vague surmises of 
the bloodshot stranger who was urging some 
females westward. [ saw whither all this was 
tending. Hope had left my bosom; I scarcel 
cared to accomplish a rescue ; and dared not think 
upon anything but revenge. ‘I'o enter Nantes was 
certain death, and death would frustrate all my 
objects, and crown his with triumph—so I reserved 
myself to the consummation. 

I joined the remnant of the Vendeans, wandering 
houselessly through Brittany, and prowling about 
since the battle of Savenay in bands of fifties and 
hundreds, with every man’s hand against them. 
For such I wasa fit companion. They armed me ; 
I clasped my sword like a friend who was to do 
me a service. Thencefurth it was my closest com- 
panion. 

Daring as were these Chouans, they found in 
me one whom they could not hope to rival. The 
gang [ led gained a name for its desperate audac- 
ity, and carried Terror even to the gates of Nantes, 
within which unhappy town likewise that fearful 
presence now stalked abroad in visible shape, and 
daily devoured its victims wholesale. The river, 
which had flowed past the walls ever since they 
were built, bearing blessings on its bosom and re- 
flecting heaven on its surface, now yawned like a 
judgment close at hand, and into its depths con- 
tinually travelled the youth and bravery and 
beauty and virtue and loyalty of Nantes. We, 
when we were caught, were shot ; but it was not 
easy to catch us—and we generally obtained more 
than life for life. 

It was the spring equinox. Carrier's noyades 
went on; it was now whole ship-loads of victims 
that he sent down the stream, to be sunk bodily 
at its mouth, where he believed the ocean would 
do the rest, and rid him of further trouble. But 
ocean itself began to show symptoms of refusing to 
dispose of more dead than lay to its own account. 
It had enough to answer for already. Renouncing 
complicity in these deeds of earth, it at last took 
advantage of a mighty west wind and cast the un- 
buried mass of mortality at the mouth of the 
stream that had rejected it. The whole population 
flocked down to discover and reclaim its dead, 
What it found it had to dispute with the ospreys 
and vultures, and the loathsome familiarity of 
wild beasts, which struggled between the legs of 
the human throng, in the absorbing fascination of 
such a banquet. 

And like a fascinated wild beast there am I. 
The storm howls across the bleak sands, carrying 
the grains along like a mist, mingled with the 
surf and foam-flakes. And the blast, as it howls, 
bears other sounds upon it—shrieks of sea-mews, 
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and of mothers and daughters of stranded corpses, 
croakings of quarrelling ravens, and the impreca- 
tions of desperate outlaws, who dispute the bones 
ofa comrade. There I stand, looking seawards, 
fur I know that ocean has an account to render up 
to me, and that it will fulfil its trust. And it is 
without shuddering, therefore, that I find at my 
feet a thing of huwan outline, having mark and 
token which may be recognized, such as a ribbon 
with a golden ornament attached, and on the or- 
nament the words inscribed— 


La tete tombe, le cour reste. 


Yes, boy, Lam prepared for all that; and with 
my sword I dig a hole in the sand, high up, above 
the reach of the tides, and there I cover up that 
human remnant, after placing the ornament in my 
bosom ; then, having taken the bearings, I plunge 
into the woods again, and whet my blunted sword 
against the first smooth stone I find. 

One object was left me in life. It worea definite 
aspect ; but the means of obtaining it were difficult 
and circuitous. For many a month I herded with 
the Chouans of Bretagne ; a wild, irregular ban- 
ditti. The gang I led hovered closer to the enemy 
than the rest of our adherents, and addicted them- 
selves less to plunder. Something which might be 
called strategy marked our movements, and the 
information we acquired from prisoners was fre- 
quently of considerable service to the cause of the 
royalists in communication with Puisaye and the 
British government. 

Since the discovery of the body my character 
had undergone a change. I was no longer the 
reckless madman who inspired respect only by his 

rsonal daring. Mymind now controlled without 
impeding the impetuosity of my animal nature. 
In particular, a certain tact and subtlety I evinced 
in the examination of prisoners and deserters, 
caused that department at last to be left exclus- 
ively to me ; and it was during this period that 
I perfected and brought to the condition of a 
system, that theory of the investigation of charac- 
ter, which I put in practice on my first encounter- 
ing you. 

Ever and anon, I was able to glean some intelli- 
eee respecting my enemy. He was near me. 

Vhen Carrier was superseded at Nantes, he was 
for a time in disgrace as his friend ; hut soon as- 
sociated himself with Hoche, and distinguished 
himself, one deserter informed me, by the sangui- 
nary zeal he showed in prosecuting the design of 
his chief, which consisted, as in La Vendée, in 
hemming in the remnants of the insurgents by a 
narrowing cordon, out of which they had no pos- 
sible escape, and within which, unless some sudden 
blow was struck, they must be all finally enveloped 
and taken. With a counter-instinct to mine, he, 
too, I felt, knew that the man he had wronged was 
here, and that he must ve got rid of to make life 
safe, This was what infused such uncompromis- 
ing ferocity into his conduct, and gave his acts so 
sanguinary a complexion, as to call more than once 
for a reprimand and rebuke from his chief. It 
was a single combat between us; we both of us 
strengthened the ranks of two opposing armies, and 
advanced the causes of royalty and republicanism 
respectively, only in order that we, the centre of 
our war and of our world, might meet at last and 
terminate the struggle with the existence of one or 
both of us. 


You know how events hurried on. How an 





amnesty was offered to us if we would lay down 
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our arms. Lay down our arms! I ped my 
sword, and laughed, till the forest rang again. 
How Carrier came to the guillotine—Ae was not 
my quarry; I let him die without a thought. 
How treachery appeared among us—and symp- 
toms of disaffection. We held together, for war 
was my game. To the —s La Mabilaye I 
repaired ; for, believing that Hoche was to be 
there, I calculated on Ais accompanying him. I 
know not why it was, but Hoche Heclined coming, 
and we did not meet. Tout était aur mieux. 
How we were organized into regular companies of 
chasseurs under Stofflet, and manceuvred as a reg- 
ular army, notwithstanding the nominal truce; 
how the British squadron Bove in sight, and the 
white cockade was mounted on every cap, and 
long and reiterated shouts of Vive /e ror! rent the 
air, and rang through the forests of Brittany. 
All this is history; so is the result. My part 
alone of these deeds and disasters is necessary to 
be told. 

The emigrant army landed from the English 
fleet at Quiberon. The noblest blood of France 
was there assembled ; and I found myself once 
more associated with the Polignacs, and the Cler- 
mont-Tonnerres, and the Condés, and the D’Or- 
says. I was assigned the command I[ most cov- 
eted, however that of my own Chouans, whom I 
knew, and who knew me. Had all known them- 
selves and each other as we did, the expedition 
might have turned out differently. 

soon saw that things were going wrong; I had 
become lynx-eyed. There was no concentration, 
no organized system. ‘There was no prince of the 
house of Bourbon around whom to rally. Puisaye 
and D’Hervilly quarrelled. Instead of an instan- 
taneous advance, as urged by Tinteniac and me, 
days were wasted in consultations and disputes, 
which came to nothing. I soon saw that we were 
to be victims—but I was determined /o achieve my 
object, 

The republican armies closed round us. Des- 
perately we confronted them ; but individual valor 
vould not make amends for the want of unity of 
plan. Loche drove us in from point to point; 
and at length, having taken St. Barbe, shut us up 
in the narrow peninsula of Quiberon, whence we 
mast either escape to the British fleet, or die 
without hope of quarter. 

As the republican front closed with us, I be- 
came, from day to day, more intimately acquainted 
with Levasseur’s movements, Every prisoner had 
something to tell, His blood-thirsty ferocity had 
= him celebrity amongst them. I knew his 

ivision, his quarters, his assigned place on each 
day’s march—nay, his very uniform, and the color 
of his horse. I kept myself so thoroughly in the 
secret of the man’s movements, that whenever we 
should meet in open field, I should be able without 
difficulty to mark him out, and have him befure 
me in thickest confusion of battle. 

The night of the 20th of July, 1795, fell dark 
and tempestuous. The waves rolled in with fury 
upon the narrow strip of sand we yet retained 
upon the shore of France. Our only barrier 
against the enemy was Fort Penthiévre, which 
stood, a darker mass, against the dark sky. I lay 
upon the sand, with my sword—my inseparable 
companion—in my grasp. Suddenly, a shout was 
heard above the roar of the waters. I started up 
—but could see nothing. It proceeded from the 
direction of the fort, and I knew that a surprise 
was at least attempted, if it had not succeeded. 
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A moment’s agony passed across my brow, like 
the glow of a fierce fire. This was the only con- 
tingency I had not foreseen; my enemy and I 
might be close to each other in the darkness, with- 
out coming into contact. 

My worst suspicions were the best founded. 
Fort Penthiévre had been a ang and taken—we 
were now at the mercy of the republican army. 
All those within reach of me rose along with me, 
and obeying the word of command, placed them- 
selves in order, and rushed upon the advancing 
enemy. The cullision was tremendous. Hoche’s 
guns had already begun to play, and in a few 
minutes the English squadron, which had been 
obliged to keep out to sea in consequence of the 
tempest, announced their presence by the roer of 
their artillery. From the first I saw that resist- 
ance was hopeless; and that escape was almost 
equally so. D’Hervilly was mortally wounded ; 
Sombreuil, who succeeded him, was a stranger to 
the place, and lost his presence of mind. It wasa 
hopeless carnage ; and my men fell around me in 
heaps. Nevertheless, I assumed the command 
which others were unable to exercise, and con- 
trived for some time to protect the masses of emi- 
grants who, with their wives and children, were 


rushing into the water to embark on board the 


English boats. I must have been calm ; for while 
engaged in this arduous duty, I took advantage of 
every cannon shot fired close to me, to survey the 
opposite ranks in search of Levasseur. In so dark 
a night, the flash of the discharge from a piece of 
ordnance throws an intense glare for a considerable 
space ; and as I had habituated my eyes to take in 
numerous objects distinctly at a sudden glance, I 
was now, after one or two of these momentary sur- 
veys, able to ascertain with tolerable aceuracy the 
order of the hostile column, and where I[ ought to 
look for him, I found that in order to confront 
him, I must move to the right, or as close to the 
edge of the sea as possible. This was difficult, in 
the face of the enemy ; but finding that Sombreuil 
had just come up to the point I defended with a 
fresh body of emigrants, I drew my exhausted men 
off fur a moment, and moving round a small sandy 
eminence, threw them once more upon the hostile 
army, almost within the surf of the shoreward 
waves. 

The result was as I had anticipated. Certain 
signs gave evidence of Levasseur’s vicinity. I 
recognized the uniform of his corps, and at last 
had the inexpressible satisfaction of hearing his 
voice, above the roar of the waves, urging on his 
men. 

By this time matters had drawn to a conclusion. 
The two armies were mingled together in the 
darkness. ‘The few boats which had succeeded in 
gaining the shore, had either sunk or were sheer- 
ing off overloaded with fugitives ; in all directions 
cries were heard of ‘‘ quarter! quarter!’’ a boon 
which in some instances was accorded by the 
soldiers, as the despairing emigrants or Chouans 
laid down their arms; though in most these 
wretches were cut down without merey. From 
the sea, the frightful confusion was added to by 
the broadsides of the British fleet poured in upon 
the shore, and — off friend and foe in indis- 
criminate slaughter. I had almost given up the 
hope of surviving to fulfill my mission, when a 
sudden flash discovered Levasseur within five yards 
of me, 8 little advanced before his men, in the act 
of pointing a gun at a boat which had just quitted 
the shore, filled with women and children. 
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I might have rushed forward and cut him down. 
I do not know why I did not do so. I walked up 
to him, and laid my hand upon his shoulder, utter- 


ing in his ear the word “‘ Levasseur!” He started | fire 


up from the stooping posture, and in an instant 
drew a pistol from his belt, and fired. Had he not 
been disconcerted, he must have killed me; as it 
was, his ball grazed my ribs. He drew back, 
aghast. 

**Coward!”’ cried I; ‘draw your sword, 
I shall wait until you can defend yourself.” 

We could see each other, now we were so close, 
by the gleaming of the cannonade. Even at that 
desperate moment, I was startled. as I suddenly be- 
came conscious that a change had taken place in 
his appearance. His black hair had grown white. 
The confirmation of an original surmise flashed 
across my mind. He must have existed for a 
greater or less period of time under the belief that, 
at the moment of his mortal sin, he had fallen 
into the hands of the irvine Gop. 

** Why should we fight?’’ he now exclaimed, 
in a subdued voice. ‘‘ She is dead, long ago.’’ 

«* And buried !” cried I, holding up to his eyes 
the Golden Guillotine. 

“God! Whence has that comet’ 

* From the depths of the ocean, in which thy 
bones shall whiten ere long. Thoughtst thou 
that thou wert to escape the Avenger of Blood, 
because thou hadst placed a mill-stone round the 
neck of thy secret, and sunk it in the sea?’’ 

‘De Martigny, thou wast my rival—thou 
soughtest to strangle me—was it not so?” 

With death staring him in the face, he was 
yearning to extract some expression which should 
relieve him once for all from the remnants of the 
horrible suspicion that had once haunted him. I 
saw that; and at the same time felt myself grow- 
ing weak from loss of blood ; yet, so much was [ still 
overpowered with the thought of the fiery tortures 
the wretch must have gone through to turn the 
stony blackness of his locks into silver in the time, 
that I could not bring myself to sabre him, and 
have done with him. 

Nor had I need. He had just observed my 
growing faintness, and was planting his feet to 
commence the combat in which the chances began 
to show in his favor, when a ball from an English 
line-of-battle ship ploughed the sand over both of 
us, and in its recochet tore Levasseur’s right arm 
from its socket, laying the ribs of the same side 
bare to the waist. We fell together—he in the 
agonies of death, I from the shock and previous 
loss of blood. I had strength left to dip my 
finger in the pool of gore between us—whether 
his or mine I knew not, or both mingled together 
—and write upon his forehead the single word— 
AtpnonsinE. This I did that the devils might 
know what to do with him. 

Our men, on both sides, had missed us, and as 
the action now confined itself to another quarter, 
they had drawn off to lend their aid at that point. 
I was left alone with the dying man; and wit- 
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nessed the blackness of his ‘brow fade into the 
spectral pallor of death, upon which the gory 
letters came out like faint writing held against a 


The object of my life was accomplished ; a diz- 
ziness came over me. I believed that I died. 

I recovered my consciousness on board of a Brit- 
ish man-of-war. It was not for some days after- 
wards that I discovered how I had been saved. 
An officer who, taking advantage of the darkness, 
had pushed boldly on shore in a boat just after 
the termination of the action, in the hope of saving 
somebody, and who saw me lying wounded and 
motionless, but, with some signs of life about me, 
had, at the risk of his own, cutlass in hand, res- 
cued me from two republican soldiers who were 
just about to knock me on the head and plunder 
me, and borne me aboard Admiral Warren’s 
squadron. 

Young man, little more remains to be said. 
When, years afterwards, royalty had been restored 
to France, I repaired to the lonely beach at the 
mouth of the Loire, and had the bones of all that 
had once made life dear reverently removed to this 
sacred precinct, where, with the consent of the arch- 
bishop, they were buried privately, and a certain 
number of masses appointed to be said for the 
soul of the departed. Over this grave I posted 
myself a sentinel for life. Here I pass my days— 
often my nights. ‘The venerable archbishop 
would have solaced my watchings by his presence 
over and over again, but I withstood him. I pre- 
ferred performing this duty alone. Nevertheless, 
when he died, I was smitten to the heart,as you 
saw—for I had lost my last friend. 

Here ended Lenoir’s or De Martigny’s—nar- 
ration. 

To say to him, at its close, that I trusted he 
would consider himself as having gained a new 
one, might be supposed a natural impulse. Never- 
theless I could not bring myself to utter the 
words, Not the story alone, but the sentiments, 
the feelings, the morality, were French, and did 
not altogether square with the principles I had 
been brought up to respect and cherish. I looked 
upon this man asa formidable relic of formida- 
ble times ;—as one, in short, who, with all his 
fancied theories, had been rather the slave than 
the master of those sudden impulses that had so 
deeply tinctured his life ; and I felt a corresponding 
doubt as to how far an inoculation with ideas o 
the kind might benefit myself. 

The embarrassment caused by these reflections 
must have shown itself somehow or other at the 
surface, for, with one of his electric glances, the 
recluse abruptly rose, and, without uttering anoth- 
er word, stepped forth before me into the now 
black void outside the grotto; and as he led the 
way back to the street, his dark cloak, agitated b 
the wind, flapped heavily before me, and his 
whitened hair streamed over his shoulders like a 
meteor. 





Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of Light and Blue? 

Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the Host of Heaven came, 
And lo! Creation widened in man’s view. 


Who could havethought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, VU Sun ! or who could find, 
Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind ? 
Why do we then shun Death with anxious strife? 
If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life ? 

J. Blanco White. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
LIVING. 


Awyona the brief sayings of men of genius, 
there are not many of a more pointed and pro- 
found significance than this of Goethe :—‘‘ Think 
of living.”’ For, in strict reality, the art of living 
wisely is one of the most difficult and indispensa- 
ple of all attainments ; and a just and adequate 
consideration of it may be said to include every- 
thing that is most worthy ofa thought. There is 
no loftier subject of meditation to be offered to the 
mind of man. Life is, indeed, the ‘ perennial 
standing miracle of the universe.’’ Forever won- 
derful, unexplainable, it is yet intensely, most 
indubitably rea’. This fact of being alive is not 
to be denied or questioned ; if all else were doubt- 
ful, this is certain—here we are! conscious livin 
beings, with an actual destiny in the present an 
in the future, the issues and the mystery whereof 
our deepest intuitions cannot fathom. 

It is really well to ‘ think of living.’’ It is well 
for us to pause amid the excitements of material 
pleasure and occupation, to contemplate this mys- 
tical solemnity of Being—this deep-flowing river 
of human consciousness, whose sources lie above 
us at an invisible remoteness, and whose outlet 
carries us beyond the boundaries of time, into the 
shadowy and uncertain regions of the Unknown. 
There is something grand, astonishing, and awful 
in the contemplation. As Sterling has beautifully 
written: ‘ Life of any kind is a confounding mys- 
tery; nay, that which we commonly do not call 
life—the principle of existence in a stone, ora 
drop of water—is an inscrutable wonder. That in 
the infinity of Time and Space anything should be, 
should have a distinct existence, should be more 
than nothing! The thought of an immense abys- 
mal Nothing is awful, only less so than that of All 
and God ; and thus a grain of sand, being a fact, 
a reality, rises before us into something prodigious, 
immeasurable—a fact that opposes and counterbal- 
ances the immensity of non-existence. And if this 
be so, what a thing is the life of man, which not 
only is, but knows that it is; and not only is won- 
drous, but wonders!’’* This wondering, reflective 
human Soul, how marvellous and strange it is in 
all its attributes and longings ; how it scans the 
hard problems of the universe, and elicits light out 
of the darkness of creation; moving with intrepid 
steps across the continents of things that are, and 
searching after the secrets of the unseen ; yet for- 
ever is thrown back on the mystery of itself, and 
can never, with its utmost soaring, ascend to the 
apprehension of that which constitutes its own 
vitality and being! 

Nothing but the mist of familiarity could ob- 
scure from us the intrinsic wonder of our exist- 
ence. We note with admiration many of its 
transient manifestations, but discern not that it 
itself is most essentially astonishing. Yet, when 
we come to ponder it, the fact is plain, incontesta- 
ble, and overwhelming. ‘* What,” says Shelley, 
‘are changes of empires, the wreck of. dynasties, 
with the opinions which supported them ; what is 
the birth and the extinction of religious and politi- 
cal systems, to this nd reality of life? hat 
are the revolutions of the globe which we inhabit, 
and the operations of the elements of which it is 
composed, compared with life? What is the uni- 
verse of stars and suns, of which this inhabited 
earth is one, and their motions and their destiny, 
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compared with Jife? Life, the great miracle, we 
admire not, because it is so miraculous. . . . We 
are born, and our birth is unremembered, and our 
infancy remembered but in fragments; we live on, 
and in living we lose the apprehension of life. 
What are we? Whence do we come? and whither 
do we got”? To these questions we must refer 
elsewhere for a suitable answer ; contenting our- 
selves here with discerning, that ‘* Man is a being 
of lofty aspirations, looking before and after, 
whose thoughts wander through eternity, dis- 
claiming alliance with transience and decay.’’* 

The strong sense we have of God in vy, 

Makes us believe the soul can never cease.t 


This, which we call life, is not a fleeting and per- 
ishable apparition, but something which is con- 
tinuous and perpetual—a power that transcends 
the limitations of time and of all sublunary 
conditions, and ranges through duration with an 
inextinguishable subsistency. The ‘longing after 
immortality ’’ which is born with us, would seem 
to be the prophecy and assurance of our deathless- 
ness, the foreshadowing of the soul’s prolonged 
and indefinite continuance, the revelation of its 
triumph over the change that wears the semblance 
of destruction. 

It is wise, then, to think of living. Consider 
these manifold capacities for action, feeling, and 
reflection, and ponder the responsibilities that 
must arise from their employment. For what pur- 
poses, for what end, have we been invested with 
this wondrous personality, this conscious and dis- 
cerning being, this capability to think and do? 
Assuredly, there is a destination open to us com- 
mensurate with the powers we possess. We have 
not been cast at random into the universe, unat- 
tached and unrelated to its laws; but we have 
rights and duties here which demand the exercise 
of all our faculties, and are to be severally pursued 
with an unflinching conscientiousness. ‘his is 
discernible from the consequences which proceed 
from every irregular and perverted application of 
the human powers, from every abuse or false em- 
ployment of our bodily, mental, or moral energies 
—trom every instance of neglect in the trainin 
or rightful use of the endowments, impulses, an 
aspirations that are constitutionally subsistent in 
our nature. The ascertainable experience of man- 
kind proclaims that these consequences are inva- 
riably and inevitably disastrous. There is no true 
happiness, or well-being, approachable otherwise 
than by the paths of rectitude—the naturally 
ordained conditions by which God himself has 
unchangeably appointed us to live. If men are 
foiled and miserable here, it is because they have 
failed to conform themselves to the Divine appoint- 
ments; because, through ignorance, <tidem, 
or, perchance, the force of circumstances, the 
have violated or neglected the conditions on which 
success and welfare are dependent. It is only 
within the stream of that prevailing tendency, 
which flows with everlasting constancy through 
the centre of created things, and has its source in 
the sublime darkness, where the Absolute and the 
Holy is enthroned—it is only by shaping his 
course of being and activity in accordance with 
this tendency, that a man can by any chance suc- 
ceed ; by this alone can he realize any true or 
permanent results, and get his deeds accredited in 
the final arbitration whereunto all human pro- 
ceedings and concerns will be irrevocably referred. 


* Shelley’s Essays. + Bailey’s Festus. 








LIVING. 


On the eternal law of Right, a man may stand 


! 
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a disposition to obey, we may gradually acquire a 


and work with safety, with perfect and unlimited firmer and more complete control over our unruly 
assurance that what he does will naturally cohere | propensities, and so guard and establish the suprem- 
and ally itself with the activities of the universe, |acy of conscience, as to rise at length to a level 
and subsist and prevail as they prevail: this is! of attainment where inclination and desire shall 
that practical fidelity on which God looks down, | be coincident with duty. By imperceptible de- 


and is well-pleased. But every act or — 
that is contrary to the right—to the tenor an 

ordainments of the universe—has the whole power 
of the universe, and of the all-just Maker, set 
against it, and can no more withstand so august 
an opposition, than can the common air sustain a 
falling object against the influences of gravitation. 
However specious and flourishing it may look 
while it lasts, whatever approving recognition it 
may receive from the conventions and fashions of 
the hour, the thing being actually at variance 
with true principles, its triumph, by the nature of 
it, can be but temporary and evanescent; in the 
long-run, all delusions are exploded, ull falsehoods 
detected and ex 
insincerities an 
shame ; and nothing but what is true, and accord- 
ant with the Divine arrangements, has any attri- 
butes of permanence or steadfastness. To learn 
the right, to strive after it, and to love it—to win 
by repeated efforts, and after many failures, the 
strength and security which it can yield us—this 
is the discipline to which we are appointed in 
this changeful scene of time—this is the educa- 
tion whereby the soul of man is destined to arrive 
at last to the fulness of its capabilities, and to 
ascend, after its difficult probation, to a higher 
and more perfect state of being. 

If a man could rise to the full conception of his 
nature, and apprehend the largeness of its destiny, 
the belief would assuredly arise in him, that his 
existence here and now is a thing of immense 
concern to him. For our life is not intrinsically a 
vanity, as certain shallow moralists have repre- 
sented, but a fact so real and grand as to strike 
the imagination with amazement. Whatever may 
be the excellency of the life beyond us, it is cer- 
tain that the measure of our participation in it 
must be determined by the character of our con- 
duct here. It is even fearful to reflect how, day 
by day, we are fixing the condition in which we 
shall be called to move hereafter; how, perchance, 
some negligence or folly may throw us back —_ 
ages in the march of immortal enterprise, an 
hinder us from rising to heights of knowledge and 
moral purity which we otherwise might reach ; 
how, in short, the whole course of our ulterior 
destination may be cast among lower and less 
hopeful chances, and bring us no return of the 
opportunities which in this life were neglected. 
But, apart from all considerations of a subsequent 
existence, it is surely a matter of high concern- 
ment how we conduct our existence here ; for the 
world has been assigned to us to live in, and, with 
all its difficulties, and sorrows, and vexations, it 
actually presents to us a noble field both for work 
and for enjoyment. We are not aliens or outcasts 
of the universe, but the scene in which our lot is 
cast is in all respects adapted to our nature. 
There is nothing to complain of in any of the ma- 
terial or spiritual conditions with which, as active 
and moral beings, we are required to comply. We 
have only to observe and:maintain right relations 
with the world, and even this straitened and im- 
perfect state is capable of affording us many rea- 
sonable satisfactiuns. Perfect obedience may not 
be possible to our finite nature ; but by cultivating 
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grees, ® man may thus advance within the circle 
of the perfect law, and unite his efforts with the 
power that sustains and animates the universe. 
There is a saying of Margaret Fuller's which is 
well deserving of remembrance. ‘‘ Very early,” 
said she, ‘‘ I knew that the only object in life was 
to grow.” Development of mind and character is 
truly the highest concern of man on earth, That 
we should become something intellectually and 
morally superior to what we were at the begin- 
ning, seems to have been the design of the Creator 
in placing us under conditicns of prcbation. The 
great end of all experience is the perfecting of the 
soul, It is true that human nature is so consti- 


d, all injustices avenged, all | tuted as to exact a liberal exercise of the faculties 
impieties relentlessly put to | for grosser and more immediate objects. 


As Jean 
Paul remarks; ‘All the conditions of our earthly 
existence must be complied with, ere the demands 
of the inward nature can be manifested.””* Nev- 
ertheless, the corporeal needs being once provided 
for, it is not possible for a man to be content with 
them ; the ‘eternal hunger” of his soul, the un- 
appeased longing of his heart, demands another 
and more suficing solacement. The restlessness, 
the sense of weariness, that visits every one whose 
aims and expectations are centred in mere mate- 
rial possessions, is a perpetual admonition that 
these things are insufficient for his welfare. Na- 
ture thus beneficently solicits him to the con- 
templation of his higher interests, to the august 
st of spiritual aspiration, to the bound- 
ess blessedness that springs from a devotion to 
truth, righteousness, and Teusty. With these 
before him as the crown and reward of his 
activity, his life assumes a loftier significance ; 
trials and vexations hurt him not; for, in the rea- 
sonable service to which God has called his crea- 
tures, it is even a joy to be consumed, Let a man 
have faith in the perfect fairness and magnanimity 
of the dispensation under which he lives, and 
work in the conviction that every rightful thought 
and act of his is in unison with the Supreme 
designs, and his life shall not be barren of ap- 
provable results, nor be wanting in abundant 
consolations. 

The idea of living which best consorts with the 
highest accepted theory of man’s relations, is the 
one which has been already hinted at—the idea 
that the world is subservient to the soul as a place 
of education. We are here to make the most of 
our capabilities, to make trial of our strength, to 
expand and fortify our minds by thought and 
knowledge, to learn by failure and success what 
things are calculated to advance us in well-being, 
and, on the whole, to unfold and perfect our nature 
to the extent of its possibilities. By work and 
rest, by passion and suffering, by prosperity and: 
adversity, by all the events and incidents that 
make up the sum of life, the soul is trained and 
disciplined to apprehend its needs. As one has 
said: ‘‘ The exercise of the will or the lesson of 
power is taught in —_ event. From the child’s 
successive possession of his several senses, up to 
the hour when he saith ‘Thy will be done!’ he is 
learning the secret, that he can reduce under his 
will, not only particular events, but great classes, 


* Kampaner Thal. 











nay, the whole series of events, and so conform all 
facts to his character. Nature is thoroughly me- 
diate. It is made to serve. .... It offers all its 
kingdoms to man as the raw material which he 
way mould into what is useful.’** Moreover, it is 
observable that ‘‘ sensible objects confurm to the 
premonitions of reason, and reflect the conscience. 
All things are moral, and in their boundless 
changes have an unceasing reference to spiritual 
nature. Therefore is nature glorious with form, 
color, and motion; that every globe in the 
remotest heaven; every chemical change, from 
the rudest crystal up to the laws of life; every 
change of vegetation, from the first principle of 
growth in the eye of a leaf, to the tropical forest 
und antediluvian coal-mine ; every animal func- 
tion, from the sponge up to Hercules, shall hint 
or thunder to man the laws of right and wrong, 
and echo the Ten Commandments. Therefore is 
nature always the ally of religion ; lends all her 
pomp and splendor to the religious sentiment.’’t 

It is from the resources of the religious senti- 
ment that man must draw his power, if he would 
adequately fulfil the authentic ends of living. By 
virtue of this sentiment, he discerns the perlection 
of the moral law, and voluntarily conforms his 
will to the will of the Unchangeable—that highest 
and absolute Volition, to which he is related in 
the bonds of responsibility. When life is pene- 
trated by this mystical and sacred influence, it is 
invested with a sublimity which time or change 
cannot impair. The tranquillity and contentment 
which it sheds, are more sufficing than the most 
thrilling and refined delights that partake not of 
its sanctity ; and, being clothed with its strength 
and steadfastness, the soul is immutably secured 
against the hurtful impressions of calamity. This 
is that spirit which ‘‘ sees to the end of all temp- 
tations,’’ and gives quictness of heart under every 
solicitude, There is no darkness or desolation 
which it cannot brighten with its hopefulness. It 
is strong with resignation, and sustains itself with 
lowliness of mind. It has no fear, or wavering, 
or despondency ; but, like the shining of the 
stars, it is constant, and ever cheerful; in life and 
in death it is a never-failing Comforter; and in 
its hands are the keys of the kingdoms of Immor- 
tality. 





Tue Late Epitor or Tue ‘* Epinpuren Revtew.”’ 
—A correspondent of the ‘* Times’’ has furnished a 
very interesting notice of the late Professor Empson, 
whose death took place at Hayleybury on the 11th of 
December. 


** Few men of our time have discharged educational 
duties with greater zeal and conscientiousness. He 
considered it a high responsibility to form the minds 
and to direct the studies of young men who might at 
some future time be called upon to discharge the 
duties of the magistracy and of the bench of justice in 
India. Going far beyond commonplace and elemen- 
tary teaching, his lectures opened large historical 
views, the principles of moral philosophy and of in- 
ternational law. He not only possessed knowledge, 
but the art of communicating it, and an art still rarer 
—that of obtaining and exercising influence over the 
hearts of his pupils, An interesting proof of his sus- 
cess will appear from the following occurrence, which 
will not be thought trivial to those who have stu lied 
the characters of the young. The students at the 
East India College have been accustomed to celebrate 
the close of their term and of their studies by un 


* Emerson’s Essay on Nature, chap. v. + Ibid. 
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annual festival; but on the last examination, on learn- 
ing the approaching end of their friend and instructor 
—then suffering from the rupture of a blood-vessel, of 
which in a few days after he died—they spontaneously 
gave up their accustomed festival, as being inconsist- 
ent with their anxiety and grateful affection for him. 
And well might they do so. Though in a most en- 
feebled state of health, and fully aware of tue risk he 
ran in the cold college hall, he would not shrink from 
his duty as examiner, and within less than half an 
hour of the close of his functions he was struck with 
that fearful attack to which in a few days he fella 
victim. Yet even during this rapid sinking by decay 
of bodily strength he would not neglect the last duty 
he could perform to his young friends. He carefully 
went through his examination papers, and assigned 
to each student his rank and position. No man ever 
fell more truly in the field of duty. In addition to 
his functions of Professor of Law, William Empson 
held another office, which is often a painful preémi- 
nence. He was editor, as since the year 1825 he had 
been a contributor, to the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ His 
genial kindliness of nature rendered him an indulgent 
administrator of those functions to which he was 
officially sworn in the verse of Publius Syrus, ‘ Ju- 
dex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur.’ At all times 
he preferred praise to blame, and would rather have 
given a wreath of laurel than ‘ Luke’s iron crown.’ 
William Empson contributed upwards of sixty articles 
to the ‘Review’ between the years 1823 and 1849, 
on law, the condition of the poorer classes, negro 
slavery, domestic politics, poetry, and general liter- 
ature and biography. No questions appeared more 
congenial to his nature than those which denounced 
oppression and tyranny, whether political or ecclesi- 
astical, and those which, in reviewing the lives of the 
good and the great, excited a train of moral feelings. 
In private life he was most happy in his associations. 
The friendships which he brought with him from 
Winchester and Trinity College, Cambridge, and which 
were extended in the world, and completed among 
his estimable colleagues at Haleybury, were unbroken 
except by death. How he was loved and valued by 
those who knew him most intimately is shown in the 
delightful letters of Lord Jeffrey. To his intimacy 
with that most captivating man William Empson 
owed the completion of his family happiness in mar- 
riage. He was unchangeable in all his friendships. 
Pope concludes his panegyric on the minister Cragg 
by the emphatic words—‘ And he lost no friend.’ 
Never was a human being more entitled to Pope’s 
praise than the subject of the preceding sketch. He 
died aged sixty-two ; and never did a calm and trusts 
ing death afford more conclusive evidence of a life 
pure, useful, and benevolent.’” 





Artur Ditton was guillotined on the 24th Germi- 
nal, An IL (14th of April 1794), together with seven- 
teen other persons (two of them females), of various 
stations in life, some of them distinguished by birth, 
more of them by crime. All were innocent of the 
particular offence for which they ostensibly suffered 
death. They were conveyed in common carts from 
the Conciergerie to the Place de la Révolution, where 
stood the guillotine en permanence. When they ar- 
rived at the fatal spot, they descended from their 
hideous vehicle, and were mustered at the foot of the 
scaffold and counted by the executioner, before com- 
mencing the slaughter. This preliminary over, he 
laid his hand upon the shoulder of one of the female 
victims, and motioned to the steps leading to the 
scatfold. She shrank from his touch, and turning to 
Dillon, said, ** Oh! M. Dillon, will you go first?’’ 

‘* Anything to oblige a lady,”’ said the elegant and 
courteous Dillon, with his usual captivating smile, 
and ascended the scaffold. His last words, pronounced 
in a voice that ‘resounded through the Place, were 
“Vive le Roi!’’—Rem. of an Emigrant Milesian. 

















A CHAPTER ON LEGENDS. 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 
A CHAPTER ON LEGENDS. 


Tur publication of the ‘Golden Legend,” by 
Longfellow, seems to have awakened curiosity’, 
and excited interest, for legendary lore—a branch 
of literature usually considered obsolete in Protes- 
tant countries, and which, we think, has never 
held its due rank, being placed either too high or 
too low ; Roman Catholics too often assigning to 
legends the respect due to articles of religion, and 
Protestants too often condemning them in the 
aggregate as a farrago of rubbish. Yet in this 
case, as in most others, ‘‘ in medio tulissimus ibis ”’ 
—the truth lies between the two extremes. 
While legends do not deserve the authority with 
which they are invested by one party, they do not 
deserve the obloquy cast upon them by the other, 
wha overlook there original utility, and the good 
intention of their promulgators; and while ob- 
serving only the blots in the collection, ignore 
entirely the many beauties. We speak of Christian, 
religious, legends. True, there are some legends 
that transgress orthodoxy, common sense, and 
even delicacy; and some that are irreverent, if 
not profane, in the manner in which they intro- 
duce the Almighty ; and are thus critically bad, 
violating the Horatian rule of composition :— 


Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit ; 


and violating it far more reprehensibly than ever 
Horace contempiated, seeing that the Deity, 
whose providential interference is so unwarrant- 
ably introduced into some Christian legends, is so 
ineffably and immeasurably above the fabled gods 
of the heathen. 

But, notwithstanding the existence of faulty 
legends, there are very many that enlist them- 
selves in the service of divine faith and social 
virtues, that have much solemnity and pathos, 
and much poetic beauty, and that array truth in a 
becoming and attractive garb. Legends were 
originally intended to convey instruction in a con- 
cise and easily-remembered form ; and were thus 
of great utility at a time when printing was un- 
known, and manuscripts were scarce and costly. 
The root of the legend was oral tradition; but as 
scribes multiplied (especially in the cloister), 
and subsequently after the invention of printing, 


the short narrative was transferred from the lip to | 
the parchment or the paper, for its preservation, | 


and thus changed its name to legend, ad legendum. 

Legends are of two classes; the didactic, for 
instruction in faith and morals ; and the histori- 
cal. The latter are often exaggerated or distorted, 
and have much encumbered the historian’s path ; 
but there is searcely an historical legend in which 
a nucleus of truth is not discovered or discover- 
able under its adventitious integuments. And to 
this class of tradition we are indebted for the pres- 
ervation of many an event and many a character, 
which now give interest to the historic page. It 
was the design of this species of legend to incul- 
cate patriotism, valor and fidelity; and herein 
lies the merit of heathen (especially classic) le- 
gendary lore; for, as didactics, the religious or 
mythic legends signally fail. Mythology is but 
a chain of Pagan religious legends ; but how ex- 
travagant ! how puerile! how shocking to morals! 
These legends place their gods below humanity ; 
but the historic heathen legend endeavors to place 
its heroes above it. Tuke up Valerius Maximus, 
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for instance—a book full of legendary anecdotes— 
in the historical parts there is much that is noble 
and admirable ; but look at his mythic legends 
(see the chapter De Miraculis), how childish and 
how aimless! And in the speaking images, who 
does not perceive the palpable trick of the Pagan 
priest, and marvel at the state of the popular 
mind to be so easily cheated ? 

But it is not of heathen legends we would 
speak ; our business is with the didactic legends 
of a more truthful and better faith. In early 
times, when teachers had but little aid from books, 
they sought to instruct in the mode best suited to 
the understanding and the memory of their hear 
ers, and the most likely to attract their attention ; 
and accordingly chose the form of short narrative, 
of which fable seems to have been the earliest 
species, for this purpose. A characteristic of fable 
is, that the actors and speakers represented in it 
are of the inferior creation—animals, birds; even 
trees and plants. Later, to fable succeeded para- 
ble—which is of higher rank, because its person- 
ages are higher; not animals, or inanimate things, 
but human beings ; and because the parable he- 
came, in the hands of the worshippers of the true 
God, a vehicle for instruction in religious faith 
and moral duties. The fable appears to us to aim 
chiefly at the maxims of worldly wisdom and pru- 
dence ; even Jotham’s fable of the trees electing 
a king (Judges ix.), the oldest we believe extant, 
only teaches a lesson of policy. Parable, though 
using human personages, leaves them anonymous 
and indefinite, saying only, ‘‘ A certain house- 
holder,”’ ‘* A certain king,”’ &c.; and this is one 
mark of distinction between parable and_ its 
younger relative, the didactic legend, which 
ussigns special and definite names to its dramatis 
persone ; choosing, of course, some saint or devout 
person for its hero, either to give a greater ap- 
pearance of reality, or to invest it with more au- 
thority ; nay, there can be no reason to doubt that 
some, at least, are founded on fact. But we think 
it probable that many legends were not originally in- 
tended to be believed /iterally, but only to be re- 
ceived in the same manner as parables ; as ¢rue in 
conveying some sound axiom of faith and morals, 
but as figurative and imaginative with regard to 
the action and the actors. So we recognize and 
embrace tie teachings in our Lord’s parables ; but 
we ure not required to believe that a real vine- 
yard was let to husbandnen, who literally and 
actually murdered the son of the proprietor; or 
that a real king made a feast, and literally sent 
out into the highways to bring in all the way- 
furers for guests, 

The oldest legends are generally the simpl-st 
and purest, as the rivulet is purest at its sprin. ; 
as it flows onward it gathers rubbish on its course, 
though still the stream often runs clear beneath. 
When the tide of legendary literature has rolled 
through a dark and corrupt age, then, of necessity, 
it becomes the more sullied. Of late years, since 
scriptural light has been more diffused, modern 

ns have produced some beautiful and edifying 
egends, either purified frum old originals, or 
written from ideas caught up at the ancient 
source, 

Having said thus much by way of preface, we 
proceed to offer to the reader a few legends from 
amongst the limited number to which we have 
access, trusting to our selection from the grave, 
the earnest, and the poetically conceived, to prove 





the truth of what we have ventured to assert of 
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the merits of legendary literature. The first we 
present is one, the conception of which we think 
very beautiful. Kosegarten, a Protestant divine 
of Mecklenburg (who died in 1818), has clothed 
it in German blank verse, from which we translate 
it :— 


TUE AMEN OF THE STONES. 


Beda* was blind with age ; yet went he forth 

To preach the Gospel message, new and joyful : 

Led by his guide, the gray-haired man sped on 
Through city and through village, still proclaiming 
The glorious ‘‘ Word,’’ with all the fire of youth. 


Once through a valley desolate, he passed, 

Where all around huge stones and crags were scattered ; 
Thus said thie boy, his guide (but more from mirth 
Than malice), ‘‘ Reverend father, here are many, 
Assembled, and they wait to hear thy teaching.’’ 


The blind old man drew up his bended form, 

Gave forth his text, expounded it, and preached. 

He threatened, warned, exhorted, cheered, consoled, 
So heartily, that his mild, earnest tears 

Flowed down to his gray beard. Then, at the last, 
When, with the Lord’s Prayer closing, thus he spake: 
** For Thine the kingdom, power and glory is, 
Forever and forever,’’—through the vale 

Ten thousand voices cried, ‘‘ Amen ! Amen !”’ 


The boy, affrighted and repentant, knelt 

Down at the preacher’s feet, and owned his sin. 
**Son,’’ said the holy man, ‘‘ hast thou not read, 
When men are silent, stones shall cry aloud ? 

Never again sport with the Word of God. 

It is a mighty and a living Word, 

Cutting like two-edged sword. When man his heart 
Hardens to stone, defying his Creator, 

A heart of flesh God in a stone can mould.’’ 


This is one of the class of legends never intended 
to be taken /iterally; though we must at once be 
struck with the éruthfulness of its lesson. 

Here is a legend of a more solemn cast, which 
appears to have had its origin in Italy :— 


THE STRANGE PREACHER, 


It happened once in Padua, that a Minorite friar 
was appointed to preach the Lent Sermons in the Ca- 
thedral of St. Anthony. The subject of his discourses 
was, the Pains of Hell. One day, however, when in 
the pulpit, he found himself indisposed, and obliged 
to discontinue ; but he promised the congregation to 
resume the discourse on the following morning. The 
morning came, and found the friar so much worse, 
that the physician of the convent forbade him to leave 
his bed ; and the invalid sent for the brethren, and 
begged that some one of them would take his place in 
the pulpit, and resume the interrupted discourse ; but 
they, each and all, excused themselves, alleging the 
want of time for due preparation. Our sick friar 
fretted exceedingly at the idea of disappointing the 
congregation, and was beginning to grow feverish 
from vexation, when one of the Minorites, on recol- 
lection, observed, that a foreign brother, from France, 
had arrived at the convent the night before, on his 
way to theshrine of Our Lady of Loretto; and that 
he had the appearance of an intellectual man; he 
was tall, had black eyes and beard, and high black 
eyebrows ; doubtless, he would be able to preach ex- 
tempore. The invalid sent for the stranger, told him 
his dilemma, and requested his good offices. After 
some hesitation the foreign friar consented ; went to 
the cathedral, ascended the pulpit, and preached on 


* This is not the “* Venerable Bede.”’ 





the given subject—the Pains of Hell. Never before 
had such a sermon been heard in Padua. He showed 
forth, in the most glowing colors, the enormity of sin, 
and the danger of trampling under foot the holy com- 
mandments ; but especially, in describing the miser- 
ies of hell, he spoke with such a fiery and overpow- 
ering eloquence that he seemed to set before the eyes 
of the astonished and terrified people, not so much a 
vivid picture, as an awful reality. They felt their 
hearts pierced, as with a sword, by his intense ear- 
nestness, and could not refrain from weeping and sob- 
bing aloud, making mentally a thousand vows of 
reformation and newness of life. When the preacher 
descended from the pulpit the people retired in tears, 
and the Minorite brethren expressed their warmest 
thanks to the stranger for the manner in which he had 
exerted his extraordinary talents, and expressed their 
delight at the great benefit the hearers had evidently 
received. Then, as he wished to take his leave of the 
brotherhood, and proceed on his pilgrimage, they all 
attended him, with proper courtesy, to the outer gate 
of the convent. 

But as they were walking on, an aged and very de- 
vout friar, whose eyes were often enlightened to see 
things beyond the perception of ordinary mortals, 
espied a cloven-foot under the monastic habit of the 
stranger, and immediately discovered that it was no 
Minorite brother, but an incarnate fiend of hell. The 
old man summoned up his courage, and adjured him 
in the name of the great Creator of all things, to con- 
fess was he not a devil. Why, then, had he unwor- 
thily assumed that holy habit, and come thither to 
preach and teach the way of salvation, to which he 
himself could never attain, and from which it had 
ever been his aim to turn mankind? The fiend, thus 
adjured, confessed in the presence of the brother- 
hood, and of some laymen who were in company, 
that he was in truth a devil (then the expression of 
his face became too hideous to look upon, and his 
eyes blazed forth flames of lurid light) ; he said that his 
desire for the perdition of men was as great as ever, 
and that the sermon he had preached to the people 
that day would be so far from turning them to the 
way of salvation, that, on the contrary, it would tend 
to their condemnation, for he had preached to them 
awful truths, and they had owned the force of those 
truths by their tears and their penitence. But those 
tears were dried when they left the church-door, and 
that penitence lasted no longer than till they found 
themselves at home, amid their usual occupations 
and pleasures, and their acknowledged, but soon 
stifled conviction, was but an increase of sin. ‘* At 
the last day,’’ he continued, ‘‘ I myself will appear 
as & witness against these people, and will say to the 
Judge upon the throne, ‘ O thou Mighty One ! behold 
these men! how can they accuse me of tempting 
them to sin? Have [ not warned them in a voice of 
thunder of the consequence of sin—J, who knew it so 
well? Have I not described to them—forcibly described 
—the agonies of hell? And who knows them as I do, 
or can paint them as Ican? Have they not owned 
for a moment that I preached awful truths, and then 
turned away, dried their tears, and forgot to repent? 
—How shall they justify their sins by accusing me as 
their tempter ?’ ’’ 

Thus saying, he vanished out of their sight, leaving 
them mute with terror and astonishment. The de- 
vout old friar was the first to speak. ‘* Woe!’’ he 
said, ‘* woe to those men who will not be persuaded 
to heaven by the mild and gracious invitations of their 
God, nor scared from hell by the solemn warnings 
with which Satan himself admonishes them !’’ 


This tale may have been the origin of the 
proverb—*‘ The devil rebukes sin.”’ It teaches a 
fearful and solemn truth, of which the world has 
| experience. For what preacher can so pow- 
erfully Sememstente the danger of sin, and its 
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frightful consequences, as sin itself does, when 
walking through the world incarnate in human 
forms, in all their loathsomeness and anguish? 
This is one of the few legends we have seen, in 
which a fiend makes his appearance in an appro- 

riate and impressive manner. In most monkish 
omer the devil is introduced in a ludicrous 
manner, not as a mighty, gre and tremen- 
dous power, but as a mere blockhead buffvon, 
easily overreached, filling the same part as ‘ the 
vice,’ in the ancient miracle-plays and mysteries, 
like the Pantaloon of modern pantomime, duped 
and buffeted by all. Such legends must have been 
incalculably injurious to the popular mind in olden 
times, tending to place Satan in a false light, and 
leading men to estimate too meanly their danger 
from their great spiritual enemy. 

As a relief from this gloomy subject, we will 
turn to one more gracious, a legend of St. Augus- 
tine (the celebrated Bishop of Hippo), referring 
to him in the early period of his life, before his 
conversion from the perverted learning and too 
daring researches of the Manichean heresy, in 
which he was entangled from a. p. 373 to 384, 
when struck, probably, by some such thought as 
is suggested in the following legend, he went to 
Milan, to hear the preaching of St. Ambrose, by 
which he was converted. It was at the baptism 
of his great convert, that St. Ambrose is said to 
have sung that sublime hymn, commonly styled 
the Te Deum. The legend has been clad b 
Aloysius Schreiber * in a poetic garb, from which 
we translate it: 


SAINT AUGUSTINE, 


Along the shore of summer sea 

Walked Saint Augustine thoughtfully : 
Too deeply did he seek to scan 

The nature of the Lord of man. 

Nor was the task abstruse, he thought— 
His mind with Scripture texts was fraught ; 
He deemed to his presumption given 

To learn the mysteries of Heaven. 

Then, suddenly descried he there 

A boy of aspect wondrous fair, 

Who, bending forwards o’er the strand, 
Scooped out a hollow in the sand, 

And filled it, with a limpet shell, 

From out the ocean’s briny well. 


Augustine spake—‘*‘ My pretty boy, 
What is thy play, or thy employ ?’’ 

** Look, sir! within this little hole, 

The sea, with all the waves that roll, 
For sport [’ll put.’? Augustine smiled— 
**Thy sport is all for naught, my child ; 
Thy utmost labor is in vain— 

Thine aim thou never canst attain.”’ 

** Let him to whom such power ’s denied, 
Content in his own path abide ; 

Much to the loving heart is dear, 

That to the brain doth dark appear.’’ 

So spake the boy ; then to the light 

His wings displayed, of glistening white, 
And, like an eagle, soared away, 

Lost in the sun’s resplendent ray. 


Long after him Augustine gazed, 

And said, with heart and eyes upraised— 
** The truth he spake ; the human mind 
Is still to time and space confined, 

And cannot pass beyond ; but he 

Who lives in faith and righteously, 

So much of God shall he discern 

As needeth man on earth to learn.” 


* Native of the Grand Duchy of Baden. 


We proceed to a legend, in which the rash 
enthusiasm for the ascetic life, that was so preva- 
lent in the fourth century, is sensibly and feel- 
ingly rebuked. We translate from the German 
of the poetic version by Herder : 


ONUPHRIUS IN THE WILDERNESS. 
The rose and myrtle form the lover’s wreath ; 
For bard and hero grows the laurel bough ; 
The palm-tree to the holy victor gives 

Its glorious branch—and to the wanderer, 
Weary and lone, his God can cause to spring 
A palm-tree in the barren wilderness. 


Onuphrius, a rash and zealous youth, 
Had heard Elijah’s life ascetic lauded 
With highest praise ; to imitation fired, 
He girt himself, and to the desert fled. 


Seven days he wandered there—but heard no voice 

Speaking from heav’n—‘* What dost thou here, Eli- 
jah?”’ 

From hunger, thirst, and the fierce burning heat 

He sank exhausted—*‘ Take, 0 Lord! my life: 

But grant, O grant! one cool refreshing draught.’* 


Then came deep sleep upon his heavy eyes ; 

His angel stood beside him.—*t Thou presumptuous ! 
Who tempt’st the Lord thy God—art thou Elijah ? 
Yet to instruct thee, and console thee, listen ! 

A stream is rippling at thy side, and o’er 

Thy head a palm-tree rustles : sev’nty years 

Here shalt thou live with them ; and they shall die 
E’en when thou diest ; but all those lonely years 
Never shall the sweet sound of human voice, 

Or human footstep, echo in thine ear, 

Till one shall come, who comes to make thy grave.”’ 


Soothed, though astonished, he awoke and saw 

The stream, the tree, e’en as the angel said. 

He called the palm his brother, and the stream 

His sister : from the water and the fruit 
Refreshment found, and clad him with the leaves. 
But through the long, long years, threescore and ten, 
He never heard the welcome voice of man. 


At length a footstep—** Now, he comes ! ’t is he ! 
The man whom God hath sent to make my grave.’’ 
He met his guest, and welcomed him, and told 

The story of his palm. Then spake the stranger— 
‘* Thy duty is fulfilled—speed hence! these wilds 
Befit thee not ; for man was made for man."’ 


Scarce had he spoken, when that gray old hermit 
Sank down in death—a sudden wind uprooted 

The sighing palm ; and the clear stream dried up. 
But through the air a joyful hymn was heard— 

** Come, brother ! come from out thy wilderness— 
Come! angel choirs invite thee to enjoy 

Beneath the palms of heav’n at length that bliss— 
Brotherly love, thy fault had forfeited.”’ 


Paphnutius buried there the dead, whcse face 
With happiness seemed radiant. The rude desert, 
With frowning aspect, from its wastes repelled him. 
**Ah !’? thought he, ‘‘ for so many men as grieve 
And wrong their brethren, e’en so many more 
Give to each other pity, aid, and strength, 

And consolation—Man was made for man.”’ 


There is a beautiful touch of miniature paint- 
ing in this little piece. It is the yearning after 
social ties still lurking in the heart of the hermit, 
as betrayed by his calling the palm his brother, 
and the stream his sister ; soothing himself, in 
his isolation, by the names of kindred bestowed 
on his inanimate companions. Paphnutius, men- 
tioned in the legend, was a bishop of the Upper 





Thebaid, in Egypt. He had been a sufferer for 
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the faith in the persecution under Maximian (a. 
p. 302 and 303), having had his left leg cut off 
and his right eye plucked out; and in that 
maimed state being condemned to work in the 
mines. He was distinguished among (perhaps 
above) his contemporaries fur moderation, good 
sense, and good feeling. A pleasing anecdote, 
illustrative of his judgment and humanity, is re- 
lated in some ecclesiastical histories, After the 
persecution had ceased, he had gone to visit St. 
Anthony, called the Great, the famous Egyptian 
ascetic, whose example had filled the Thebais with 
s0 many solitaries. It happened that one of the 
monks of Anthony's convent had committed a 
fault, fur which he was reproached by his brethren 
with the utmost virulence, by way of showing 
him the magnitude of his transgression, and lead- 
ing him to repentance. The monk went to com- 
plain to Anthony of their undue severity, but they 
pursued. him and continued their vituperations, 
even in the presence of Anthony and Paphnutius ; 
and the latter, in order to mark his opinion of 
their injudicious and injurious conduct, calmly 
p wen ‘*T once saw a man sinking in a bog; 
some persons, passing by, ran to help him out, 
but instead of so doing they plunged him in 
deeper.’ Anthony, turning to the good bishop, 
with a look of approbation, — ** Thou hast 
said well, Paphnutius; I see thou understandest 
how souls are to be saved.’’ Paphnutius was at 
the Council of Nice in 334; and when the assem- 
bled ecclesiastics ee to establish, as a rule, 
that any man who received holy orders, being 
married, should om away his wife, he prevehted 
the adoption of the resolution, referring the Coun- 
cil to the ancient ecclesiastical law, that a man 
who received holy orders, being married, should 
retain his wife; but being single, should remain 
unmarried. 

As pendants to the foregoing legend of Christian 
origin, we would add two or three more ancient, 
horrowed from the elder sister of Christianity, 
Judaism. ‘The Talmud is a great storehouse of 
Jewish traditions, theological, historical, and di- 
dactic ; some of them, it is true, wild and over- 
strained allegorics ; some exaggerated with Oriental 
extravagance ; some puerile; some (the later ones) 
offensive to our faith as Christians ; some absurd, 
with an absurdity sui gencris, peculiar to the Rab- 
his; but the general tenor is mild, peaceful, 
humane, and moral, with a rural and pastoral 
spirit. Buxtorf, though often declaiming against 
the faults of the Talmud, admits that it contains 
admirable maxims, acute and excellent proverbs, 
gentle and instructive tales, and much information 
in various branches of knowledge. The first 
legend we shall give is from those divisions of the 
Tahnud, called the Treatise, ‘‘ Shabbath,’’ and 
** Aloda Zara:” 

RABBI ELIESER’S REPENTANCE. 

Rabbi Elieser was convinced of the great necessity 
all men continually have of repentance. He used 
constantly to say to those around him, ‘* Repent one 
day before death.’? His discipies asked him, ‘* How 
can any man know upon what day he should die?’’ 
Rabbi Elieser replied, ‘‘ So much the more is it need- 
ful that he should repent to-day, lest he should die 
to-morrow ; wherefore, it is expedient that he live in 
repentance all his days. And Solomon, the king, 
hath said, in his wisdom, ‘Let thy garments be 
always white ; and let thy head lack no ointment.’* 
By which he means repentance, and a life fruitful in 


_* Eccles. ix. 8, 


good works ; so as to be always in a state of prepara- 
tion for death.’’ Notwithstanding the pious con- 
victions of Rabbi Elieser, and his anxious teaching 
of others, it happened one day that he yielded toa 
temptation, and fell into grievous sin. But he hard- 
ened not his heart. The passing breeze awoke in 
him a sudden reflection. ‘‘ As a breath of air 
returneth no more to the place whence it came, 
so shull the soul of Rabbi Elieser return not to salvae 
tion.”’ 

Deeply smitten with the sense of guilt, the afflicted 
and contrite Rabbi dared not lift up his heart to his 
offended God ; but, in the extremity of his anguish, 
he called on the mountains and the hills, entreating 
them to pray for him. But they replied-—‘* Nay, but 
we have need to pray for ourselves ; for is it not 
written, ‘ The mountains shall depart, and the hills 
be removed ?’ ’’—(Isaiah liv. 10.) Then stretching 
forth his hands, Rabbi Elieser invoked the interces- 
sion of the heavens and the earth, and besought them 
to pray for him; but in vain, for they replied— 
‘* Nay, but we have need to pray for ourselves ; for is 
it not written, ‘ The heavens shall vanish away like 
smoke, and the earth shall wax old like a@ gar- 
ment ?’ ’?—(Isaiah li. 6.) The distressed penitent, 
thus repulsed, sought the mediation of the sun and 
moon, but unsuccessfully ; for they, too, refused, 
saying, ‘‘ Nay, but we have need to pray for our- 
selves ; for is it not written, ‘ The moon shall be con- 
founded, and the sun ashamed ?’’’—(Isaiah xxiv. 
23.) As a last resource, the repentant Rabbi turned 
to the lesser lights of heaven—‘‘O ye stars and 
planets, pray for me!’? But they answered him, 
‘* Nay, but we have need to pray for ourselves ; for 
is it not written, ‘ ll the host of heaven shall be dis- 
solved ?’ ??—-(Isaiah xxxiv. 4.) 

The Rabbi thus repulsed, sat down upon the earth, 
and, wrapping his head in his mantle, wept sore, 
lamenting his transgression ; till at last, in the bit- 
terness of his sorrow, his soul departed from him— 
and, at the same instant, a voice from heaven was 
heard to say, ‘‘ Rabbi Elieser is pardoned !’’ 


This legend, which greatly partakes of the na- 
ture of parable, tells, in a fine imaginative strain, 
of the insufficiency of any created thing to medi- 
ate for the sins of another; of the frailty of all 
(however glorious to us) in the eyes of their 
Creator, and of the hope that remains in the 
mercy of God for the sincere penitent : so far it is 

d and impressive; but its author, a Jew and 
a Talmudist, was not able to carry it far enough. 

From an old Rabbinical book, we give another 

figurative tale, short but pithy : 


THE INAUGURATION OF THE VINEYARD. 


When Noah was occupied in planting the first vine- 
yard, Satan stood by to behold the work. In a short 
time he comprehended its nature, and foresaw all the 
evil consequences that would flow from it, with the 
juice of the vineyard. Delighted at the prospect 
of all the vice, disease, misery, and degradation 
about to be introduced into the world, the Evil One 
exultingly inaugurated the first vineyard, by sac- 
rificing in the midst of it, a sheep, a lion, and a 
swine. 


These three animals typify the three bestial 
stages of intoxication; the first, maudlin good- 
humor, when man is bland and silly as a sheep, a 
ready dupe for the designing; next, when he 
becomes quarrelsome, and is fierce and dangerous 
as a lion, and ready to stain himself with blood; 
and last, when he becomes brutal, like the swine, 
and wallows on the earth in the mire of degrada- 
tion. 

Our last specimens shall be two of a peaceful 





and pastoral strain : 
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THE TREASURE TROVE. 


When Alexander of Macedon was seeking realms to 
conquer, he met with a people in Africa, who lived in 
a very remote and obscure corner, who had never 
heard of war or conquerors, and who enjoyed their 
humble cottages in profound peace. They met the 
Macedonian king, and conducted him to the dwelling 
of their ruler, who received him hospitably, and set 
before him as a feast, dates, figs, and other fruits 
made of gold. ‘What! do you eat gold here?’’ 
asked Alexander. ‘‘ No; but I imaginéd thou hadst 
food enough to eat in thine own country, and that it 
was a desire of gold that led thee forth from it. Why, 
therefore, hast thou come to us from so far a coun- 
try?”? ‘It was not for your gold I came,’’ replied 
Alexander ; ‘* but I desired to learn your customs.”’ 
**Even so; then abide among us as long as thou 
wilt.”’ 

While the ruler and the Grecian were conversing, 
two men of the tribe came in, to appeal to the ruler’s 
judgment. The complainant spoke—‘*I bought a 
piece of ground from this man, and when I was dig- 
ging it I found a treasure. The treasure is not mine, 
for { purchased only the ground—I never included in 
the purchase any hidden treasure ; but this man, 
who sold me the land, refuses to receive the treasure 
from me.’’ The defendant now replied—‘‘I am as 
conscientious as my neighbor. I sold him the ground, 
and everything that might be in it ; therefore, the 
treasure is justly his, and I cannot take it.’’ 

The ruler took time to understand the case clearly, 
and then asked one of the parties—** Hast thou a son ?"’ 
*‘Thave.’’ He inquired of the other—‘‘ Hast thou 
& daughter?’ ‘*Yea.’’ ‘So, then the son shall 
marry the daughter, and the young couple shall have 
the treasure as a wedding portion.’’ 

Alexander betrayed some emotion. ‘Is not my 
judgment just?’’ inquired the ruler. ‘ Perfectly 
just,’’ returned Alexander ; ‘* but it surprises me.”’ 
** How then, would the case have been decided in thy 
eountry?’’ ‘To own the truth,’’ said Alexander, 
“‘both the men would have been taken in custody, 
and the treasure seized for the king.’’ ‘* For the 
king !’’ said the ruler, full of astonishment ; ‘‘ does 
the sun shine in that land?’’—**Surely.’’ ‘* Does 
the rain full??’—*‘* Of course.’? ‘* Wonderful! but 
are there gentle grazing animals there ?’’—*‘ There 
are, and of many kinds.’’ ‘*Then,’’ said the ruler, 
** it is for the sake of those innocent animals that the 
all-merciful Creator permits the sun to shine, and the 
rain to fall upon your land ; ye deserve it not.’” 


RABBI ISAAC’S BENEDICTION. 


The aged Rabbi Isaac had gone to visit his friend, 
Rabbi Nachman. Many weeks they abode together, 
conversing of the law of Moses, and mutually in- 
structing and enlightening each other. At length the 
hour of parting came. The idea that he might never 
again behold his aged friend, caused Rabbi Nach- 
man’s eyes to fill with tears. At length he said— 
‘* Bless me, even me, my dear and honored friend, 
ere thou dost depart from me.’’ ‘‘J bless thee, O 
thou excellent of the earth ! thou who art so like yon 
pilm-tree.’’ ‘* What palm-tree, Rabbi Isaac ?’’ ‘* Lis- 
ten, my brother. There was once a wanderer in the 
wilderness ; he was hungry, thirsty, and very faint. 
Suddenly, he discovered, on the banks of a stream, a 
thickly foliaged palm-tree, hung with ripe dates. He 
lay down beneath its shade, satisfied his hunger with 
the fruit, and quenched his thirst from the stream, 
and was refreshed. He arose, and, leaning on his 
staff, looked thankfully upon the shadowing tree. 
‘Kind and liberal palm, [ bless thee; but where 
withal shall I bless thee, that thy fruit may prosper ? 
Lo, they are even now sweet and refreshing. That 
thy branches may spread around? Yet how lofty is 











thy crown, and how cool and extended is thy shade. 
That a rivulet shall water thy roots? How bright 
and pure is the stream that flows beside thee. Yet, 
thus will I bless thee, thou mighty palm; may all 
thy saplings be like unto thee!’ Even thus I bless 
thee, my friend and host. Thou hast great wisdom ; 
and wealth and high station are thine ; the joys of a 
pure conscience, a happy home, and the love of the 
righteous, are thine in all their fulness. May thy 
children resemble thee ! may their lot be as thine.”” 


With these words of peace and benediction, we 
take our leave (we trust not unaptly) of the reader, 
M. E. 


M. 


° . 





Aw AustRaiANn Miss.—The precocity of the Austra- 
lian youth, to be properly understood and believed, 
can only be fully appreciated by being an eye-witness 
to some of these very extraordinary young creatures. 
I have seen a girl of ten years of age possess all the 
manner of an old lady of sixty ; she would flirt with 
three men ata time, and have a ready answer for 
them when teasing her ; would move like an accom- 
plished actress, manipulate gracefully, play whist, 
chess, and other games, and talk about getting mar- 
ried. This child, for such I must call her, was ao 
greater mental giant than O’Brien, with his moving 
mountain of flesh, and far more entertaining than 
twenty Tom Thumbs.—Shaw’s Tramp to the Dig- 
gings. 





InsrRucTION AMONG Saitors.—Some time ago, 
when a Prussian merchant-vessel touched at Green- 
ock, it was found, from a circumstance which oo- 
curred, that every sailor on board could read and 
write ; not one required to sign with a mark for his 
name. This was deemed to be 2 somewhat remarka- 
ble instance of scholarship, comparing it with the un- 
fortunately too common deficiencies of English sailors ; 
and it is of course only accounted for by the fact, 
that, in Prussia, elementary education is compulsory, 
while, in our own country, the education of a child is 
very much a matter of chance. 

This incident respecting the educated Prussians has 
been called to our mind by the perusal of a report in 
the Times, newspaper (Nov. ), relative to the degree 
of instruction possessed by the commanders and mates 
of vessels in the district of Teignmouth and South 
Shields. The following passage in the report is worth 
noting :—‘*‘ Since the repeal of the Navigation Laws, 
and the increase of foreign vessels in our port, one cir- 
cumstance has attracted the attention of observant per- 
sons—namely, the superiority of masters of vessels be- 
longing to the northern parts of Europe—Sweden and 
Norway in especial—in point of mercantile ability, as 
compared with our men. There is hardly a common 
seaman that comes from those countries, but has a 
tolerable acquaintance with the English language, 
the rate of Exchanges, &c., and is enabled to conduct 
his own business without the intervention of an inter- 
preter. As compared with them it is very rarely that 
a master of a British vessel of a moderate burden is 
met with who can talk any language but his own ; 
and as to our seamen, with the hearty contempt they 
have for ‘them there foreigners,’ such a thing is 
out of the question. It isa great drawback, and the 
cause of a thousand embarrassments in foreign ports.”? 

It cannot be doubted, that the competition which 
now takes place between British and foreign shipping, 
will speedily be the means of putting our masters of 
vessels on their mettle, and of improving the character 
and position of sailors in various ways. But, mean- 
while, what a scandal is the general deficiency of the 
merest elements of education in the humbler depart- 
ments of the mercantile marine !— Chamber’s Jour. 











From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE SENTIMENTAL YOUNG LADY. 


Tue sentimental young lady has a family-resem- 
blance to the sentimental young gentleman, but 
personally they are as unlike as if they were no 
relatives at all. The coarseness and hardness of 
the masculine animal modify his sentimentality. 
Ile is not melancholy, but severe. The arrow 
has entered his soul by anticipation. He bestows 
his contempt and detestation upon mankind in 
the form of an advance. Knowing the pangs 
of betrayed friendship and unrequited love to 
be in store for him, he rushes up to them in- 
dignantly, and feels them beforehand. These, 
however, are endurable by the brave and scorn- 
ful ; but the loneliness of his being is an im- 
mortal pang. How is it that he is not under- 
stood by his fellow-men! Why is he a single, 
solitary atom in this tremendous universe, belong- 
ing to no system, and the object of no sympathy ! 
If he cannot be loved, he will at least make him- 
self feared; he cultivates an awful head of hair; 
and, if his profession is intended to be a peaceable 
one, addicts himself, with stern resolution, to the 
moustache. Seldom he laughs; but he is an 
adept at the smile for which we have no name in 
our language, although the French indicate it by 
the word, ricaner, expressing the alarming hilarity 
of a death’s head. Tt is no wonder that his (pro- 
spective) miseries should drive him to take refuge 
in soda-water and Havanas, since he ranks him- 
self among those castaways of the world who are 
privileged to have recourse, in their isolation, to 
intemperance and crime; repeating, with the 

roud despair of a Fallen Angel, the Byronic 
ines— 


Then the spirits that still float above the wreck of happi- 


ness 

Are driven o’er the shoals of guilt, or ocean of excess ; 

The magnet of their course is gone, or only points in vain 

The shore to which their shivered sail can never stretch 
again ! 


This young gentleman finds the world he defies 
an ugly customer. It thrashes him into good- 
humor with it. It knocks him about till he has 
no breath for vituperation. His betraying friend 
helps him out of a sponging-house, or he helps the 
other, which is all one. He marries his unrequit- 
ing love ; and discovers, to his consternation, that 
he has changed her into a wife. All his corners 
are finally rubbed off by the collisions of time ; 
likewise the hair from the crown of his head. He 
becomes fond of ease and long stories and sipping 
claret ; he grows gouty and obese ; he dies, and is 
buried. 

The sentimental young lady is quite a different 
person. She is more melancholy than severe, 
more plaintive than vituperative. There is a 
anes in her sadness which piques the curiosity 
of others—perhaps her own. She has various 
difficulties to struggle with in a’ world that seems 
to be made up of antagonisms between mind and 
matter. ler tendency to embonpoint is kept down 
only by the ceaseless anxiety it costs her; and a 
distressing appetite forces her to all sorts of ex- 
pedients. At dinner, she will trouble you for 
nothing more than the side-bone of a chicken, ‘* as 
she is not partial to animal food,”’ and as she had 
eaten enough of bread and butter before the com- 

ny came in to remove the sensation of hunger, 
it is to this delicacy of eating, in fact, she owes 
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the fuint perfume included by Barry Cornwall 
among the attributes of beauty, but which the 
coarser Byron alludes to as smelling of bread and 
butter. We admit, however, that there is some 
want of science betrayed in the young lady’s pro- 
ceedings on this point, bread and butter contain- 
ing in reality much more of the fattening princi- 
ple than animal food ; however, she does all for 
the best, listening, poor girl, to the crackling of 
her corsage-strings, as if they were so many 
pistol-shots fired by an ambushed assassin at her 
peace. Another misery is the vulgar suffusion to 
which her face is liable. To spread the hue of 
health over the pale sufferer’s cheek is a mere 
hypocrisy of nature ; and she opposes it as far as 

arl-powder and internal draughts will go. She 
is seldom entirely successful, the color, banished 
from every other spot, lingering occasionally on 
her nose—a remarkable phenomenon, since she 
rigorously abstains from wine, 

The sentimental young lady has a heavy episto- 
lary correspondence, pr doe 4 for the most part 
confined toa single individual. This is the serious 
business of her life. On coming down stairs in 
the morning, she darts upon the basket on the 
hall-table like a bird of prey. At other post- 
hours, she watches at the parlor window. She 
has learned to interpret the physiognomy of the 
postman, between a and her there is gradually 
developed a masonic intelligence. Sometimes he 
shakes his head and says, ‘‘ No, miss,’’ with a 
deprecating look ; and at other times puts the 
looked-for letters into her hands confidentially, and 

asses on as if relieved from a responsibility. 

Vhat is the subject of these letters? We dare 
not conjecture ; but we have a dim impression 
that they relate mainly to metaphysics, and con- 
tain the true key to ever so et of the philoso- 
phy of life. But we must here advert—and not 
without indignation—to the practice this young 
lady has of crossing her letters. This she perpe- 
trates not only vertically, but often diagonally to 
boot ; thereby converting the letter into a dense 
congeries of scratches, as unintelligible as the 
Rosetta Stone would have been if its three inscrip- 
tions had been jumbled together. It was our in- 


‘tention, we may hint to those concerned, if a 


certain borough that shall be nameless, had not 
unaccountably rejected our proffered services in 
Parliament, to introduce a bill bringing this 
offence—at present reckoned a mere immorality— 
into the category of criminal misdemeanors, visited 
by lengthened imprisonment, bread and water, and 
the deprivation of pen and ink. 

The sentimental young lady has usually another 
friend, who resides in the next street. They take 
solitary walks together ; they go to one another’s 
houses at all sorts of odd times ; they are always 
seen speaking to each other confidentially, and are 
never overheard. No one knows the nature of 
their intercommunications. When a third person 
approaches, they look at each other warningly, 
and are silent, Their private business follows 
them everywhere ; and when they meet in the 
evening, they sit side by side, whispering in a 
corner of the room. They converse a great deal, 
too, with their eyes, exchanging the looks it is 
customary to designate as ‘‘ meaning,’ when 
people don’t know what they mean. , 

It might be supposed that the sentimental 
young lady would be in love with the sentimental 
young gentleman ; but this never happens. Her 
chosen one, both in mind and person, is the most 

















EARLY LOVE.—SONNETS. 


common-place specimen of his sex. All the quali- 
tics she adores in him are electro-bivlogical ; and 
between her and her friend he is made up into a 
figure which his own mother would not know. 
Even when he laughs at her sentiment—of which 
he cannot make head or tail—she is delighted ; 
for it is not to be expected that these shocking 
men should comprehend a woman like her. She 
thinks, however, that he is impressionable. His 
tendencies are all right ; and by degrees she will 
be able to refine and elevate him. This must be 
done before marriage ; and there is nohurry. To 
be ‘ engaged’’ is paradise, with marriage looking 
beautifully blue in the distance. She never would 
marry, if she could help it, but always be going 
to be married ; it is so delicious to be in a con- 
tinual mystery, to exchange conscious looks with 
him, and meaning ones with her friend, and to 
hear people whispering about her as she enters 
the room. She has, in fact, an instinctive mis- 
giving as to marriage. 

And no wonder ; for that is the end of the sen- 
timental young lady. No sooner is the magic 
ring on her finger, than the hallucination vanishes, 
and she sees nothing about her but pianos, carpets, 
and milk and water. She abandons bread and 
butter, and takes without remorse to animal food 
and two glasses of wine. She drops acquaintance 
with the postman, gives up crossing her letters, 
and by-and-by rarely writes at all. Her friend 
feels that something has come between them, and 
relinquishes of her own accord the confidential 
tone. ‘The married lady grows communicative 
with the world, but not on the subject of her ear- 
lier history. No man knows to this day the na- 
ture of her written correspondence, or the secret 
of her confidential whispers. In the mean time 
she gives way to her natural tendency, thrives on 
what she eats and drinks, acquires a good, round, 
comfortable armful of a waist, while the warm 
hue of health, subsiding from the tantalizing po- 
sition it had taken up on her nose, diffuses itself 
over her ripe cheeks. Her delicate voice grows 
distinct and matronly; and her laugh rings 
sharp and clear through the room. In the course 
of time, she has any reasonable number of chil- 
dren, or any unreasonable number ; and she takes 
special care that not one of them shall have any 
chance of turning out a Sentimental Young Lady. 





For the Living Age. 
EARLY LOVE. 


THey met—and none were nigh but deemed 
They met as friends, endeared of yore ; 
So calm each careless aspect seemed 
With mutual greetings gladdening o’er. 


Their hands were joined, as but to hold, 
In welcome grasp, each other near ; 
And severing, left no blush that told 
Of more than friendly pressure there. 


They smiled—you would have thought the smile 
But some kind impulse from the heart ; 
Springing spontaneous, thence, the while 
Its passing pleasure to impart. 


They spoke—there was no faltering word 
That wavered from its proper tone ; 
No accent where a note was heard 
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They walked the garden, fresh with flowers ; 
They gathered roses from their stem ; 

They talked of birds, and shrubs, and bowers, 
And only seemed to think of them. 


And yet, time was when either’s looks, 
Or words, or smiles, or hands embraced, 
Or flowers exchanged, were siby] books, 
Where both their fondest wishes traced. 


But thus it is that envious age 
Denies to love all outward sign ; 
Blotting, as ’t were, the glowing page 
Where once he shone in every line. 


Was love gtill there ?—a hidden guest, 
A captive in some secret cell ; 

A traitor, trembling in the breast, 
That dared not of existence tell ? 


Was love still there? Oh, had he left 
The lips, the eyes, the cheek, the brow, 
Of all his tell-tale traits bereft— 
The heart his only refuge now ? 


Say, was he there? Had years of pain, 
Of sorrow, joy, ambition, pride, 
Stript him of all this fair domain, 
In hopeless exile there to hide? 


Or is he like that mystic fount 
That hid its current deep in earth, 
But shone, whene’er it darec to mount, 
As bright and pure as at its birth? 


W. B. B. 
Ellendale, Vt. 





From the Dublin University Magarine. 


MILTON HUMBLY IMITATED. 


I. 


How pleasant is thy face, O friendly moon ! 
How calm, how pensive, how devoid of guile, 
How deep, intense, yet tearful in thy smile— 
Like a sun struck with sorrow at its noon ! 
About the paths of earth careering ever, 
The garish day thy modest courses shun ; 
But when the journey-work of man is done, 
Thou proffer’st thy clear cup, to cool his fever. 
°T is much from the sad labors of my way, 
These withering struggles, thus by night to steal, 
And sit where down between dark walls may stray 
My silent footfall—and the blessing feel 
Of calm repuse succeed the toilsome day— 
Or in thy mystic presence rapt, to kneel. 


If. 
WRITTEN DURING ILLNESS. 


Cynthia ! now riding high o’er land and sea, 
Immeaserably high, yet calm and mild, 
Like the meek mien of some imperial child, 
Unconscious of its empire ! here to me, 
Sunk in the cell of deep despondency, 
Yet canst thou be from thy bright realm beguiled, 
Content to turn this way thy footsteps wild, 
Pale, pitying ministrant to misery ! 
Low as I lie, I’ve comfort yet to view, 
Thy light step steal about, like hers that bore me ; 
Fresh from above, and scenting of the dew 
That bathes the planet-sown savannas o’er me, 
And think how strange, since man in scorn withdrew, 





That common parlance might not own. 


The queen of heaven herself should wait before me ! 
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From Punch. 
RESIGNATION AND RECONCILIATION. 


A DRAMA OF POLITICAL LIFE, 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Disraeli, a Discontent. Graham, the Generous Foe. 
Russell, a Repentant. Wood, a Waverer. 
Sibthorp, the Slasher. 


Members, silent and noisy, &c. 


Scene—The House of Commons. Mr. Disraeli dis- 
covered attempting—by holding up his finger 
curved like a hook—to catch the Speaker’s eye. 
The leaders of the various parties opposite. Colo- 
nel Sibthorp in the distance wearing an attitude of 
isolution, and general want of confidence in every- 
thing. 

Mr. Disraeli. A word or two, I pray thee, Mr. 

Speaker. [Speaker nods assent. 
Mr. Disraeli (continues). After that fatal vote of 

Thursday night 

More fatal to the country than to me (a laugh), 

The Earl of Derby and his gallant band 

Tendered their resignations to the queen, 

Their resignations with a gracious smile 

Her majesty accepted. (Aside.) Woe is me! 

(Aloud.) This morning came to me on rumor’s 

wings— 

Wings made by feathers of reporter’s pens— 

A statement that the Earl of Aberdeen 

Had undertaken the important task 

Of finding fit successors to ourselves. 

We hold our offices just as the pot 

Holds the hot soup, till the tureen is ready ; 

But, let me use another simile ; 

We hold our offices after the fashion 

In which I’ve seen the scarlet-vested scamp 

Holding a horse until the rider comes 

And takes his seat with a triumphant air. 

Now let me thank those whom I see around 

For the indulgence they have shown to me— 

(Aside.) In doing all they could to turn me out. 

(Aloud.) Oh! let me praise their generosity, 

(Aside.) Exhibited in plans to trip me up, 

And take advantage of my weak position. 

(Aloud.) Oh, sir! ifever in the hot debate 

An angry word has found by chance its way 

Across the margin of these wayward lips, 

If e’er—departing from my better nature— 

I’ve hurt the feelings of a single member, 

I deeply, ay, most bitterly regret it ; 

With all the depth and all the bitterness 

Of which ’t is known that I am capable. 

I never meant it ; sure you ’ll give me credit 

For saying often what I did not mean. 

Trust me, though aloes clustered on my lip, 

There was a hive of honey at my heart. 

May the impression be as light and transient 

As was the provocation I received ! 

( Aside.) When I forget the vile conspirators 
Who in discordant and unnatural band 
Were linked together—but to rnin me, 
May I forget—no matter—(Aloud.) Mr. Speaker, 
With words of kindness—-born of kindest thoughts— 
Let me express the fondly yearning hope 
That I may take with me across the House, 
The kind opinion of my kindest friends, 
Though they adopt all kinds of politics. 
So I resign—with love for all mankind. 
[Cheers from all sides. 
Lord John Russell (wiping away a tear). I rise 
to say, how from my inmost heart 
(Right through my over-coat, dewn to my vest), 
I hear the honorable member’s words 
Echoed in every chamber, vault and cell, 
Of my intensely sympathizing bosom 
And oh ! if ever on a flying word 
A barbed point has been by chance conveyed, 


With double power to poison and to pierce, 
May all the venom turn to healing balm, 
And nothing but the feather still remain, 
To serve as feathers for each other’s caps. 
And ah! should other ministers exist 
Like him who now retires, may every one 
Go out as he goes out. (side.) 1°11 do my best 
To keep him from too long remaining in. 
(Loud Cheers.) 
Sir James Graham. The future, sir, to me is all a 
mist— 
( Aside.) I must not say a word of our intentions— 
(Aloud.) But for the past I have to say a word ; 
*T is true the honorable gentleman 
Has wounded me—but then, he didn’t mean it. 
For, if he had intended what he said— 
But no, his meaning ne’er was in his words. 
His talents I *ve admired fervently ; 
And for his bitter insults, what of them ? 
*T is very fitting that we should forget 
The acts of one who oft forgets himself. 
(Loud Cheers.) 
Sir C. Wood. Let me, sir, to this general amnesty 
My share of generosity contribute. 
If I’ve insulted anybody here, 
I knew it not ; then who can take offence ; 
He that may wound another person’s feelings, 
Let him not know ’t, and ’tis no wound at all. 
As to the honorable gentleman 
From whom I’ve lately had some hardish hits, 
If he has planted on me some few sores, 
He has so gracefully tendered a plaster, 
That I forget it all ; and if at times 
I’ve hit him rather smartly on the raw, 
I hope he will forget—forgive, as I do. 
[Sits down amid lou? cheers. 
Colonel Sibthorp. 1’ve listened with attention to 
them all, 
And hold them every one in like contempt ; 
T love to see them knock each other down, 
Nor will I stretch a hand to lift them up. 
I’ve heard the Earl of Derby has resigned, 
Which I regret—not on my own account— 
Office, I’ve never held, nor ever will. 
No ; ’tis my pride that in the House of Commons 
I shali be, as [ am, quite out of place. 
As to the generous sentiments I ’ve heard, 
They come from those who one another hate 
With feline fierceness, and with rage canine ; 
Or, like in plainer language, cat and dog. 
I verily believe they ’Il soon be found 
At it again, tooth, nail, hammer and tongs ; 
For I’ve no confidence in any one— 
Except myself ;—and while [ hold a seat, 
My motto shall be ever, ‘*‘ Down with humbug !’” 
My cry, ‘‘ Beware of mantraps and spring guns.”’ 
(The House is counted out, and the curtain falls. 





Tue following lithographed lines were received by 
— on the 26th of Oct., by many personages in Paris. 

e paper on which they were printed was edged with 
black, as if for mourning. 


Obséques de la Citoyenne Francoise République. 


Partisans de la République, 

Grand raisonneurs en politique, 
Dont je partage les douleurs, 
Venez assister en famille 

Au grand convoi de votre fille, 
Morte en couches d’un Empereur. 
L’indivisible citoyenne 

Qui ne devait jamais périr, 

N’a pu supporter sans mourir 
L’opération Césarienne. 

Mais vous ne perdrez presque rien, 
O vous que cet accident touche ; 
Car si la Mére est morte en couche, 





L’Enfant du moins se porte bien. 
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